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ABSTRACT 

This final report summarizes findings of the First 
Decade Project, which examined factors related to the successful 
transition from school to adult life for youth with disabilities. 
Subjects were two cohorts of graduates from 1985 and 1990, including 
all special education graduates (N*488) and randomly selected 
nondisabled graduates (N®610) from three school districts. A full 5 
years of data on employment, income, por tsecondary schooling, marital 
status, and living arrangement were collected on 299 special 
education students and 315 nondisabled students. Additionally, 
in-depth case studies were conducted on 26 graduates from the 1985 
cohort. Major findings included: (1) males with learning disabilities 
were employ d at almost the same rate, and in as well-paying jobs, as 
the nondisabled males; (2) females with learning disabilities were 
parenting at twice the rate of nondisabled females and many were 
single mothers on welfare; and (3) nondisabled subjects attended and 
graduated from college programs at a significantly higher rate than 
any sub-group of graduates with disabilities, who tended to attend 
vocational and other non-college pos tsecondary programs. The bulk of 
the document consists of appendixes providing additional project 
detail or products. These include: questionnaires, cohort summaries 
by disability, summaries by school district, a sample case study, and 
published and unpublished reports detailing the study’s findings and 
methodology. (DB) 
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First Decade After Graduation 
Executive Summary 
December 1995 

The major goals of the First Decade Project were: 1) to determine factors related to the 
successful transition from school to adult life for youth with disabilities and 2) to make 
recommendations for improving the secondary special education programs and adult 
services. 

The subjects were two cohorts of graduates from 1985 and 1990, including all special 
e ducation graduates (N = 488) and a group of randomly selected non disabled 
graduates (N= 610) from three school districts in the Pacific Northwest. Five years of 
data were coUected (Final N’s were 299 for the special education group and 315 for the 
non disabled group). These data included mformation on employment, income, post- 
secondary schooling, marital status, and living arrangement. 

In addition, 26 graduates from the 1985 cohort were the subjects for in-depth case 
studies which consisted of face-to-face interviews with the subjects and with other 
critical people in their lives, as well as an extensive review of records. 

* Although the non disabled group had higher employment rates than the entire group 
of special education graduates, males with learning disabilities were employed at 
almost the same rate, and in as well paying jobs, as the non disabled males. 

* Females with learning disabilities were parenting at twice the rate than were non 
disabled females, and many of the females with learning disabilities were single 
mothers on welfare. 

*The nor. disabled graduates attended and graduated from college programs at a 
significantly higher rate than any sub group of graduates with disabilities. Special 
education youth tended to attend vocational and other non college post-secondary 
education programs while the majority of non disabled graduated attended 4 year 
colleges. ^ 

We were unable to note any variables that affected the quality of the lives of the 
graduates other than the negative effects of single parenting on females. 

* Future studies need to focus on the direct connection of high school programs and 
graduate outcomes. 



Schcwl districts might want to collect follow-up data on their graduates (and drop 
outs) in order to reflect on their program and make changes that relate to the type of 
students they serve and the specific issues in their community. Large scale follow-up 
studies conducted by third party evaluators probably have little to offer practitioners. 
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I. Introduction and Purpose 

Over the past twelve years the field of special education has been interested in the post- 
school status of special education graduates. In addition to the general interest of how 
graduates were doing as young adults, the field has been interested in finding clues that 
could be used to improve secondary programs, the transition services currently offered 
to spjecial education youth as they graduate from high school and move into adulthood, 
and how best to support these youth as young adults in the commuiuty. The First 
Decade Project proposed to study two groups of special education graduates in both a 
quantitative manner and a qualitative manner. The quantitative data was to yield 
information on the common post-school status indicators (employment, graduation 
from college, living arrangement, marital status) for youth out of school for 10 years. 

The qualitative section was to provide mformation on factors related to successful 
transition to adulthood for these you’ih. 

II. Goals and Objectives 

The two overall goals of the First Decade Project were: 1) to determine how variables 
such as special education classification, socioeconomic status, and personal factors 
interact during the first 10 years after graduation and impact post-school outcome 
status markers, and 2) to suggest ways the key variables could be manipulated in 
secondary school programs, or by human services agencies, to significantly increase the 
likelihood of a special education graduate making a successful transition to an adult 
occupation and lifestyle. 

From these goals, five research questions were generated. 

1. Can we isolate variables that differentiate between successful and unsuccessful 
graduates? 

1.1 Do graduates with different disabilities experience differential post-school outcomes 
during the first 10 years after graduation from high school? 

1.2 Are there any differences by gender in post-school outcomes within disability 
category over 10 years post high school graduation? 

1.3 Are there differences in post-school outcomes, within disability group, and within 
the total group, due to socioeconomic status of the graduate’s family? 

1.4 Is there an interaction effect of gender and SES, within disability category that is a 
significant predictor of post-school outcome? 
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1.5 Are there differences in the life experiences of successful and unsuccessful special 
education graduates? 

2. Can patterns of successful and unsuccessful adjustment be determined? 

3.0 Are the post-school outcomes of the graduate's sibling different from outcomes of 
special education graduates? 

4.0 Who is the most reliable informant for reporting the post-school outcomes of high 
school graduates? 

5.0 What measures of socioeconomic status is most sensitive in predicting post-school 
outcomes? 

In order to answer the above research questions a series of 11 objectives were 
developed. 

1. Interview the 1985 cohort over 5 years. 

2. Interview the 1990 cohort over 5 years. 

3. Conduct case studies of successful and unsuccessful graduates. 

4. Conduct informant agreement analysis. 

5. Conduct sibling analysis. 

6. Conduct event analysis. 

7. Conduct SES analysis. 

8. Conduct gender analysis. 

9. Perform STELLA analysis. 

10. Conduct outcome by disabilities analysis. 

11. Determine recommendations for secondary education and human services 
programs. 




O 
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III. Results 

Objectives 

1. Interview the 1985 co hort over 5 years. 

This data set consisted of all the special education graduates from three school districts 
(original N=283) and a random sample of non disabled graduates from the same school 
districts (original N=349). Computer-assisted telephone interviews with the graduate's 
parent or the graduate were conducted yearly (January through March). In Year 5 the 
contact rate was 54% for the special education cohort and 44% for the non disabled 
cohort. See Appendix 1 for the interview protocol. See Appendix 2 for the data 
summaries for year 5. Yearly summaries of these data were provided to the special 
education directors of the three districts. See Appendix 3 for a sample summary. 



2. Interview the 1990 cohort over 5 years. 

This data set consisted of all the special education graduates from three school districts 
(original N=205) and a random sample of non disabled graduates from the same school 
districts (original N=261). Computer assisted telephone interviews with the graduate's 
parent or the graduate were conducted yearly (January through March). The Year 5 
contact rate was 72% for the special education cohort and 62% for the non disabled 
cohort. See Appendix 4 for the data summaries for year 5. 

3. Conduct case studies of successful and unsuccessful graduates. 

Twenty-six (26) graduates were selected for in-depth case studies. The selection process 
consisted of reviewing individual cases from the 1985 cohort during year 3 of the study 
and trying to find successful (employed and/or attending college) and unsuccessful 
(not employed nor attending college) cases. Only youth with the labels of learning 
disabled, mildly mentally retarded, or seriously behaviorally disorder were included in 
the analysis. Upon selection the principal investigator contacted the potential subjec by 
telephone and explained the study to them, including a $100.00 honorarium for 
participation. If the subject was interested in participating a data collector contacted 
them, arranged for a face-to-face meeting, explained the study once again, and obtained 
formal informed consent to begin the study. Overall 35 subjects were contacted in order 
to obtain t! le 26 participants. The data collectors conducted at least three formal 
interviews of the subjects using a standard protocol, and determined other key 
individuals to interview (parents, friends, former teachers, employers, etc.). Consent 
was obtained from the subject and the other individuals interviewed. Also, the data 
collectors identified records (school transcripts, social services agency, police records) 
that should be reviewed, and obtained subject consent to access these records. During 
years 3 and 4 four data collectors conducted this portion of the study. Meetings 
between the principal investigator, the co-principal investigator and the data collectors 
occurred every three weeks during this time frame. At these meetings data were 
discussed, new leads were determined, and there were discussions as to maintaining 
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consistency between the data collectors. During the latter portion of year 4 these 
meetings were used to develop codes for the data (all transcripts were entered into 
Ethnograph/ a computer software for coding ethnographic data). The final case studies 
of the 26 subjects were developed at the end of year 4 and the beginning of year 5. 

These case studies were than analyzed during year 5 to determine trends among the 
successful and unsuccessful subjects. 

This portion of the study experienced numerous problems. The determination of 
success and failure proved to be an elusive category, changing over time and seldom 
remaining stable for any one subject. The data analysis portion of this phase was 
severely limited by this factor. See Appendix 5 for a sample case study. 

4. Conduct informant agreement analysis. 

During year 1 of the study the graduates were contacted and interviewed after the 
primary informant had been interviewed. The interview of the graduate was identical 
to the interview completed by the primary informant. When discrepancies were noted 
between the responses provided by the graduate and the primary informant, the 
graduate was re-contacted and was told of the discrepancy and asked to explain the 
discrepancy. These data were than analyzed using Cohen's Kappa statistic. The results 
of this study were published in Exceptional Children in an article entitled "An Analysis 
of Respondent Agreement in Follow-up Studies of Graduates of Special and Regular 
Education Programs" (see Appendix 6). 

Graduates are by far the most accurate informant of their post-school status. Parents 
tend to have accurate information on general information (employment, marital status, 
attendance of college programs), but are much less well informed as to specifics (salary 
level, benefits, progress in school;. This finding becomes more of a critical factor as the 
youth matures, with parents of older subjects being less well informed than parents of 
more recent graduates. Parents of graduates with more severe disabilities (mental 
retardation) are more informed than parents of non disabled youth and youth with 
learning disabilities). Future follow-up studies need to use this finding to obtain the 
most accurate information on graduates. 

5. Conduct sibling analysis. 

During the second year of the study data were collected on the siblings of the subjects 
who did not have a disability and were high school graduates. These data were 
obtained from the primary informants. Data have been analyzed on the siblings of the 
non disabled and learning disabled graduates. The other categories of graduates did 
not have enough sibling data to conduct an analysis. This study is currently being 
written for submission to a journr 1. The general findings are that there are no 
significant differences in the post school status of the non disabled siblings and their 
disabled siblings except for attendance in college programs, with the non disabled 
siblings attending at a higher rate than disabled siblings. We were surprised with these 
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data but believe this is an indication of how well learning disabled graduates are doing 
as young adults. 

6. Conduct event analysis. 

Data were analyzed in an event analysis but missing data from subjects proved to be so 
great an accurate analysis was not possible. Unfortunately we were unable to complete 
this analysis. 

During year 1 of the study the mformants were requested to provide us with the family 
income data for the year the subject graduated from high school and to provide 
information on the number of individuals living in the household at that time. We also 
requested information on the employment status and name of the job of the mother and 
father (if living in the home) and the educatiorul levels of the mother and father. These 
data were used to generate Hollingshead scores for each subject as well as Duncan 
Status ratings and to determine if the family was above or below the poverty level. 
These data were then used to determine if there were SES differences in the graduates 
by type of post school status. There were a high number of subjects with missing data 
as many informants chose not to share these data. When we conducted our analysis we 
noted that the available data were weighted in favor of the higher SES families with few 
families being in the lower SES ranges. We suspect this finding is due to the missing 
data (including the missing subjects from the overall data set). We were unable to find 
SES differences by post-school status outcome measures. However, we believe that 
finding is an artifact of our data collection rather than a finding of no impact of family 
SES. 

8. Conduct gender analysis. 

At the end of the second year of the study we analyzed the data for the youth with no 
disabilities, those with mild levels of retardation and those with learning disabilities to 
determine if there were outcome differences by gender. These findings were reported 
in the journal Exceptional Children under the title "An Analysis by Gender of Long- 
term Postschool Outcomes for Youth with and without Disabilities" (see Appendix 7). 
The findings of this study were that there were few significant differences by gender, 
but there were many significant differences between disability categories. 

At the end of the study a similar analysis was perfoi med and gender differences were 
noted, with females with learning disabilities doing much poorer than males with 
learning disabilities. On further analysis this difference seemed to be due to the high 
rate of parenting (much of it single parenting) among the women with learning 
disabilities This paper is in the final stages of being submitted for publication (see 
Appendix 8). 
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9. Perform STELLA analysis. 

STELLA, Structural Thinking Experimental Learning Laboratory Analysis, is a 
modeling program for research in the natural and social sciences that operates on the 
principals of system dynamics. The interactions of variables targeted in the qualitative 
study were to be used in connection with the outcome variables to determine 
relationships. The lack of specific variables found in the qualitative study negated the 
use of this analysis. 

10. Conduct outcome by disabilities analysis. 

All data have been analyzed by disability category. The low number of subjects in 
categories other than Learning EMsabilities and non disabled graduated made standard 
analysis impossible. The data on graduates with learixing disabilities and no disabilities 
has been analyzed (Appendix 8). An analysis of graduates with mental retardation is 
being conducted as part of a doctoral dissertation by Pat Brown. Data from youth with 
sensor / impairments, physical disabilities, health impairments, and serious behavior 
disorders were included in the analysis of youth who had attended post-secondary 
education programs which is part of a dissertation by Steve Nourse and which an article 
is forthcoming. 

The basic findings are that graduates with sensory impairments, physical disabilities, 
health impairments, and learning disabilities are doing comparatively as well as 
graduates without disabilities on employment and income measures. All special 
education youth attend and graduate from post-secondary education programs at 
significantly lower rates than their non disabled peers. Graduates with mental 
retardation do less well than their non disabled peers on all measures. 

11. Determine recommendations for secondary education and human services 
programs. 

There are fewer than anticipated recommendations from this study due to our inability 
to analyze the case study data. We do, however, have five major recommendations. 

1. Future post-school follow-up studies need to focus on the correlation between high 
school program, student demographic characteristics, adult human services, and 
achieved outcomes. Without a detailed analysis of such factors, future studies will not 
advance the knowledge of the field. Ethnographic designs are probably called for in the 
future. 

2. The most effective use of post-school data are by the program staff from which the 
youth attended. We have made this recommendation to the districts involved in this 
study. Large scale studies of the type conducted here provide scant information for 
program developers because of the lack of information about the secondary program 
and the individual student's experience in that program. Districts, if they reflected on 
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the data and knew the graduates intimately, could improve their practice by reflecting 
on these data. 

3. Becoming a mother early, especially without gaining access to meaningful 
employment, is a very negative event for young women with disabilities. Women with 
learning disabilities, in this study, became mothers at a higher rate and at an earlier age 
than their non disabled peers. Schools need to take this information and develop 
powerful intervention strategies. Due to the volatile nature of this topic, we 
recommend individual intervention plans between school personnel, the young women, 
and the young women's family. 

4. Not many youth from special education programs go on to college and are 
successful. We believe secondary schools need to reflect on their practices and try to 
better prepare youth for college and NOT send youth on to college who are not 
prepared. Similarly, colleges need to take a proactive stance in providing support for 
youth with disabilities in their programs. Most important, secondary programs need to 
develop alternative programs for the non college bound youth, those with and those 
without disabilities. 

5. There needs to be the development of major intervention programs to address the 
drop out problem of youth with learning disabilities and serious behavior disorders. 
These programs need to implement good evaluation components that track the students 
beyond school and into adulthood. THERE SHOULD NOT be a study funded to 
determine the out of school status of drop outs-vye know it is bad. Rather, funds 
should be used to develop and evaluate intervention programs. 

Research Questions 

1. Can we isolate yariables that differentiate between successful and unsuccessful 
graduates? 

Other than early parenting without a partner and a job for women, we were unable to 
isolate any specific variables that distinguished successful from unsuccessful graduates. 

1.1 Do graduates with different disabilities experience differential post-school 
outcomes during the first 10 year s after graduation from high school? 

Graduates with learrung disabilities, serious behavior disorders, sensory impairments, 
and physical disabilities do significantly better on post school status measures than do 
youth with mental retardation. 

1.2 Are there any differences by gender in post-school outcomes within disability 
category over 10 years post high school graduation? 

Women with learning disabilities do significantly less well on employment measures as 
compared to males with learning disabilities. 
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1.3 Arc the re differences in post-school outcomes, within disability group, and within 
the total group, due to socioeconomic status of the graduate*s family? 

We were unable to find differences based on SiiS status. We believe this is due to an 
artifact of our data collection rather than to a real no difference in outcomes based on 
family SES. 

1.4 Is tl ere an interaction effect of gender and SES. within disability category that is a 
significant predictor of post-school outcome? 

We found no such interaction. 

1.5 Are there differences in the life experiences of successful and unsuccessful special 
education g raduates? 

The only life difference we were able to note was the impact of early mothering on 
females with disabilities. Early mothering decreases the probability of being a 
successful adult. 

2. Can patterns of successful and unsuccessful adjustment be determined? 

We were unable to determine patterns of successful adjustment. 

3.0 Are the post-school outcomes of the graduate's sibli n g different from outcomes of 
special education graduates? 

We found no differences in the post school status between the youth with learning 
disabilities and their non disabled siblings. As an aside, we found no differences 
between th* ■ learning disabled graduates, their non disabled siblings, the non disabled 
graduates and their non disabled siblings on employment rates between these various 
groups. There were significant differences in college attendance, with the learning 
disabled group attending at a significantly lower rate than any other group. 

4.0 Who is the most reliable informant for reporting the post-school outcomes of hig h 
school graduates? 

The graduate is the most reliable informant as to their current status. Parents are 
reliable on general measures of employment and attending college, but not on specifics 
such as income level and types of benefits received. 

5.0 What measures of socioeconomic status is most sensitive in predicting post-school 
outcomes? 

We were unable to answer this question with the data we collected. 
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Products 

There were a number of products developed by this project. Most have been referenced 
earlier. Some are currently under dt velopment and are not included in this report, but 
will be referenced here. 

Brown, P. (1995). Transition se rvices in Washington state for youth with menta . 
retardation . Dissertation proposal. University of Washington. 

Edgar, E., & Murray, C. The post-school status of high school graduates with learning 
disabilities a decade after graduation . Article to be submitted for publication. 

(Appendix 8) 

Edgar, E., Murray, C., Goldstein, D. A comparison of the post-school status of youth 
with learning disabilities to their non disabled sibling s. Manuscript in preparation. 

Hadreas,C. Double jeopardy: Too early motherhood among young women with mild 
disabilities (A study of gender and postschool o utcomes among graduates from special 
education^ . Doctoral proposal. University of Washington. 

Levine, P. (1993). Gender differences in long-term post-srhool outcomes for youth with 
mild mental retardation, learning disabilities and no disabiliHes: Myth or reality? 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Washington. , 

Levine, P., & Edgar, E. (1994). An analysis of respondent agreement in follow-up 
studies of graduates of special and regular education programs. Exceptional Oiildren. 
6Q(4), 334-343. (Appendix 6) 

Levine, P., & Edgar, E. (1995). An analysis by gender of long-term postschool outcomes 
of youth with and without disabilities. Exceptional Children. M(3), 282-300. (Appendix 
7) 

Malmgren, K., Edgar, E., & Neel, R. S. The post-school status of youth with behavior 
disorders. Article to be submitted for publication. (Appendix 9) 

Murray, C., Goldstein, D., & Edgar, E. A comparison olannualized earnings between 
youth with learning disabilities and their non disabled peers . Manuscript in 
preparation. 

Nourse,S. W. (1995). Special education students who attend postsecondary 
educational programs: What programs are attended, who graduates, and does it help? 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Washington. 

Prince, S. (1995). The first decade after graduation: Anecdotal accounts of locating and 
retaining a longitv ■‘inal follow-up sample. Article submitted for publication to 
Exceptionality. (Appendix 10) 
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Appendix 1 

Follow-up Telephone Questionnaire 



FOLLOW-UP TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE 
PARENT FORM! 198S GRADUATE 



STUDENT ID# 

DISTRICT/ SCHOOL DATE OF INTERVIEW 

INTERVIEWER YEAR OF GRADUATION 

Hello. This is May i please speak with I am caiiing for the 

Schooi District. The district is conductirig a project to foiiow-up its graduates. We are interested in finding out how 

^has been doing since he/sfie graduated from school . I'd like to ask you a few questions that will 

help us evaluate our program and make necessary changes. 

First, I need to be sure that I am talking with the parent or guardian who is most familiar with ^'s current life 

situation. Would that be you? Yes No 

If no: Who is the person I should speak with? Name: 

What is his/her relationship to ? . 

Where does (this person) live? Phone Number? 

If I am unable to reach (this person) or if he/she is not willing to be interviewed, may I recontact you? Yes_ No_ 

Continue with: a) if consent form received & marked "yes"; 

b) if consent form not received 

a) We recently received your consent form to conduct this interview. It should take about 10 minutes to complete. 
All information in this interview is compieteiv confidential, and you need not answer any questions you don't want to. 

b) We recently sent out letters containing information about this project and a consent form. Even though we 

haven't received your consent form, we are hoping to interview as many families in the district as possible.. All 
information in this interview is completely confidential, and you need not answer any questions you dont want to. 
The interview should take about 10 minutes to complete. May I go ahead and ask you the questions? 



A. POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION: 



1. Is ^currently in my type of school or training? Yes No 

a. If Yes, where? 

1 3 community college 3s business, vocational, or trade school 9s don't know, refused 

2 3 university or 4 year An graduate equivalence degree (GED) ovKar : 

b. Has attended any other school or training programs since graduating high school? Yes No 



c. If YES, where? 

did graduate? 

If graduated, what type of degree 
or diploma did he/she receive? 



SchOdM 



1 .GED 
23 diploma 

3 s Associates degree 



4s Bachelor’s degree 
53 Master's degree 
63 Ph.D/ Ed.D. 



SstSQlZ Schools 



?3 certificate 0= don't know, refused 
83 licence 
03 Other: specify 



Parent Questionnaire- 1985 Graduates page 2 



B. EMPLOYMENT: 

2. Does ^currently have a job? Yes No 

{If no, skip to $3 ; If yes, continue) 

a. What is the current Job title or position? 



b. How many hours per week does ^work? 

If a range is given ask: About how many hours would it be in an average week? 

c. How much money does make per hour from his/her job? hourly wage? $ 

if you can't get an hourly wage ask: Can you tell me how much he/she earns per week or month then? 

weekly salary? $ Monthly? $ Annual? $ Tips? $ 

If given a weekly, monthly or annual salary, ask: Is that gross pay before taxes or take home pay?. 

d. Does 's employer provide medical benefits in connection with his job? 

Paid Vacation? Paid Sick Leave? Retirement? 



3. Does receive money regularly from Social Security, Public Assistance, Veteran's Benefits, or 

some other agency or resource like that? If YES, From what programs or agencies does 

receive money? (can be up to 3 sources) 1- 2- 3- 

1s SSI 5s Student financial aid-not a loan 9s Unemployment Insurance 

2s Veteran's Benefits 6s Student loan 10s Developmental Disabilities-OOD 

3- Social Security-SSA 7s Aid to Dependant Children 11s Alimony or Child Support 

4s Public Assistance/welfare 8s Labor and Industry 12s Other -specify 

1 3s unknown, refused 



C. RESIDENCE: 

4. Does ^currently live in your household? Yes No 

a) If yes: We will also be contacting in the near future. Does he/she have the same phone number as 

you? yes no If no: what is ^'s phone number? (read back to verify) 

What would be a good time for us to call him/her? 

b) If no: With whom does currently live? 

1 s parent's home 5s with friends or roommates 9= tenant support 

2s other relatives 6s with spouse or partner 10s incarcerated: prison, detention home, 

3s foster home 7s dormitory/barracks halfway house 

4s alone-in house or apt 8s supervised: group home, institution, 1 1 s street, shelter 

adult foster home, nursing home, ICF 1 2s other: specify 1 3s unknown, refused 

We are planning to interview the graduates as well as the parents, so I will need 's address in order to 

send him/her a letter, and his/her phone number so I can contact him/her. 

address 



phone number (Read back to verify) 

What would be a good time for us to call him/her? 



Parent Questionnaire- 1985 Graduates page 3 



0. SOCIAURECREATIONAL: 

5. Is _now or has he/she ever been married? 

1 3 never mairied 3* previously married 

2= now married 4= don’t know, refused 

6. Does have any children? Yes No ifyis,ask: how many? 

Ifnomafka "0" 



7. How satisfied are you with overall life situation (employment, school, residence, social life) 

now? 

1 3 Very Satisfied 3= Not Very Satisfied 

2= Somewhat Satisfied 4= Not at all Satisfied 

03 don't know, refused 



E. PARENT/ FAMILY DEMOGRAPHICS: 

Skip this sedion if you are speaking to a person in a group home or other institutional setting. 

The last few questions pertain to you and your family. I am going to ask you some questions regarding your 

current situation, and some that refer to 1985 when graduated. 

Was living with you in 1985 when he/she graduate? 

9. a. How many people are living in your household today including yourself? (currently) 

b. Is this the same number of people who were living in your household in 1985 when graduated? 

Yes No (If no), how many were living with you then? 

10. a. How many years of school have you completed? 

(12 being high school grad: ISbeing 1 year college etc...0UGED) 

b. Did any of your schooling occur in the past 5 years? Yes No 

(if yea) How many years of education had you completed in 1985, at the time of ^’s graduation? 

11. a. Are you currently employed? Yes No 

b. Were you employed in 1985 when graduated from school? Yes No 

12. a. What would you say has been your main occupation for the last 5 years? 



b. What would you say was your main occupation during 's high school years? 




Parent Questionnaire- 1985 Graduates page 4 

1 3. Do you have a wife/husband or partner with whom you are living now? Yes No 

(If ask th$ following lor th$spous$ or partrm; If no, skip to 017) 

14. How many years of school has he/she completed? 

(12 being high school grad; 13 being 1 year coiiege etc...) 

15. Is he/she employed? Yes No 

16. What would you say has t«en his/her main occupation for the last 5 years? 



17 I'm going to read some income ranges; Please stop me when I get to the one that you would say Includes 
your total household Income before taxes last year? 

a) less than $8,500 

b) $8,500 to $10,500 

c) $10,500 to $13,000 

d) $13,000 to $15,000 

e) $15,000 to $17,000 

f) $17,000 to $20,000 

g) $20,000 to $25,000 

h) $25,000 to $30,000 

I) $30,000ormore 



18. a. Was your current partner living with you In 1985 when graduated? Yes No 

(If yes, continue b Ac, then skip to 020; If no skip to 019) 

b. Was he/she employed then? Yes No 

c. What would you say was his/her main occupation while was In high school? 



19. a. Did you have a partner with whom you were living in 1985 when graduated? Yes No 

(If yes, continue; If no, skip to 020) 

b. Was he/she employed then? Yes No 

c. What would you say was his/her main occupation while was In high school? 



20 We're almost done. I'm going to read off the income ranges I read before; As well as you can remember, 
would you please stop me when I get to the one that you would say included your total household income 
before taxes in 1985? 

a) less than $8,500 

b) $8,500 to $10,500 

c) $10,500 to $13,000 

d) $13,000 to $15,000 

e) $15,000 to $17,000 

f) $17,000 to $20,000 

g) $20,000 to $25,000 

h) $25,000 to $30,000 

I) $30/)00ormore 
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Thank-you very much. I appreciate the time and information you shared 
with me during this intervl^. We will be contacting you aggin next year to 
update some of this information. Blay I verify t^ we have your correct 
mailing address now? The address we have...(read the address fix)m 
contact sheet. Write new address in if respondent indicates that a change 
or correction is needed. May I repeat that back to make sure that I got it 
correctly? ) (verify) 

Thank-you. Just in case you do move or change your phone during the 
next year, woidd you give me the name and phone nuihber of someone who 
will always know how to get in touch with you? (Ask respondent for 
spelling of contact person's name, if needed, and repeat phone number 
back to verify it.) 

Thanks again for your time. I look forward to talking with you again next 
year. 



o 
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POLLOW-IJP TELEPHONE QUESTIONNAIRE 
PARENT FORM: 1985 GRADUATE • YEAR 5 



STUDENT ID# 

DISTRICT/SCHOOL DATE OF INTERVIEW 

INTERVIEWER YEAR OF GRADUATION 

Hello. I'd like to speak with . My name is ■ . I am calling for the School District. 

We spoke with you last year around this time. We are now in the last year of our five-year quality of life 

study of the 1985 graduates. I'd like to ask you how is doing using the same series of questions as 

last year. All information is strictly confidential. This will only take 2 or 3 minutes. Okay? (If yes, initial 

A. POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION (DO NOT INCLUDE "ON-THE-JOB TRAINING" OR 
SHELTERED WORKSHOP IN THIS SECTION~THEY ARE PAID EMPLOYMENT) 

1. Is ^currently in any type of school or training? 

a. If Yes, where? 

0=social skills 3=business/vocational/trade school 7=Job Corps 

l=community college 4=grad equiv (GED) 8=other 

2=university or 4 year 5=job skills(for persons with 9=dont know/refused 

handicaps,e.g.DDD prog) 

Same program as last year? Finished previous school program? 

If yes, what degree/diploma 

b. Has completed any school program since last interview? Yes No 

School 1 School 2 

c. If YES, where? 

What degree 

or diploma did he/she receive? 

1=GED 4 = Bachelor's degree 7 = certificate 0 = don't know/refused 

2 = diploma 5 = Master's degree 8 = license 

3 = Associates degree 6 = Ph.D./Ed.D./MD 9 = Other: specify 



B. EMPLOYMENT: 

2. Does currently work for pay at a job or in his/her own business? 

{If no, or DK, skip to #3 ; if yes, continue) 

a. Is he/she self-employed or does he/she work for someone else as an employee? 
Self employed Employed DK No 

If self-employed: What kind of business (work) does have (do)? 

Does run the business alone or does he/she have partners or employees? 

Alone Employees Partners DK 

If employed: What kind of work does do? 

What kind of company/business does he/she work for? 



b. How many hours per week does work? 

c. How much money does make per hour from his/her job? Hourly wage? $ 

If you can't get an hourly wage ask: Can you tell me how much he/she earns: 

Weekly $ Monthly? $ Annually? $ Tips? 

If a weekly, monthly or annual salary, ask: Is that gross pay before taxes or take home pay'’ 

d. Is covered by medical insurance? If no, does receive medical coupons? 

If yes. Is it related to his/her job? If yes: 

Does 's employer pay the medical premium in connection with the job? 

If not related to job, who pays: Self Parents/Guardians Public 

Paid Vacation? Paid Sick Leave? Retirement? 

(Now go to Question 4 after benefits questions have been completed) 

ERIC 
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Parent Questionnaire- 1985 Graduates page 2 

3. If not currently employed, is covered by any kind of medical insurance including 

medical coupons? 



If Yes, by whom: 

Self Parents/Guardians Public 



4. Does ^receive money regularly from Social Security, Public Assistance, Veteran's Benefits, or 

some other agency or resource like that? If YES, From what programs or agencies does 

receive money? {can be up to 3 sources) 1- 2- 3- 



1=SSI 

2=Veteran's Benefits 
3=Social Security-SSA 
4=Public Assistance/welfare 
5=Scholarships-not a loan 



6=Student loan 
7=Aid to Dependant Children 
8=Labor and Industry 
9=Uncmployment Insurance 
10=Develcpmental Disabilities 



1 l=Alimony or Child Support 
12=Military Reserves,GI Bill 
13=Div Voc Rehab (DVR) 

1 7=Other: 

1 8=uhknown/refused 



C. RESIDENCE: 

5. Does currently live in your household? Yes No 



a) If yes and it is a parent, go to #6 

(If yes, but not a parent, code as appropriate; ) 

b) If no: Where does currently live? 

(Please note; If no, but does live with other parent, code "1") 



Isparent's home 
2=other relatives/ 
host family 
3=foster home 
4=in house or apt 



7 ssdorm itory/bamcks 
8=supervised: group home, 
institution,adult foster home, 
nursing home, ICF 
9=tenant support 



10=incarcerated: prison, detention home. 

halfway house 
1 l=street shelter 
12=employer-provided: eg ship 
13=traveling 

1 8=other; 

19=unknown/refused 



D.SOCIAL/RECREATIONAL: 

6. Is now or has he/she ever been married? 

1 = never married 3= previously married 

2= now married 4= don't know, re! used 

a. If now married, is he/she living with spouse: yes no 

(If no, go to #7; if yes, continue): 

b. Does he/she currently work for pay at a job or in his/her own business? 

{If no, or DK, skip to #7 ; if yes,continue) 

Is he /she self employed or does he/she woik for someone else as an employee ? 

Self>employed Employed DK No 

If self-employed: What kind of business (work) does have(do)? 

Does she/he run the business alone or does he/she have paruiers or employees? 

Alone Employees Partners DK 

If employed: What kind of work does do? 

What kind of company/business does he/she work for? 

c. How many years of school has he/she completed? 

7. Does have any children? Yes No if yes, ask: how many? If no mark a "0" 

If yes, ask: How many children live with her/him? 



Parent Questionnaire* 1985 Graduates page 3 



8. How satisfled are you with 's current overall life situation? employment, school, 

residence, social life 

1= Very Satisfled 3= Not Very Satisfled 

2s Somewhat Satisfled 4s Not at all Satisfled 
9s don't know, refused 



Thank you very much. We appreciate the time and information you have^ 
shared with us o er the past 5 years of this study. We hope the information 
will assist educators in planning future programs in the high schools that 
will benefit all students. Bye, now, and thanks again. 



Remarks: 
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* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

** Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

34% of die total respondent^l^not answer salary question for those employed: 39% of the NonHC, 29% of the LD. 
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Graduate's Current Residence 
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1st Decade Year 5 - March, 1995 
1985 - Total 



March, 199S 
Univ . ofWa. 
Dociclc Pro j e c t 

FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 
10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 





Orthopedic 

InnxiRd 


Mild 

MR 


Modcnte 

MR 


Severe 

MR 


MrilU 

HC 


Hearing 

Imtnired 


Behavior 

Disc'dered 


Learning 

Disabled 


Total 

HC 


Total 

NonHC 


POSSIBLE 






















CONTACT: 


2 


7 


7 


3 


4 


3 


3 


46 


75 


77 


TOTAL 






















CONTACT: 


2-100% 


7-100% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


3-100% 


3-100% 


46-100% 


75-100% 


73-95% 


CURRENTLY 






















IN SCHOOL: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4=9% 


4=5% 


10=14% 


EVER GRADUATE 






















POST HIGH SCH : 


0 


2=29% 


0 


0 


0 


2=67% 


1=33% 


16=35% 


21=28% 


50=68% 


CURRENTLY 






















EMPLOYED: 


1=50% 


3=43% 


3=43% 


1=33% 


0 


3=100% 


0 


30=65% 


41=55% 


64=88% 


SALARY* 






















$160^/WEEK: 


0 


1=33% 


0 


0 


0 


2=67% 


0 


18=60% 


21=51% 


37=58% 


SALARY** 






















$l80f/WEEK: 


0 


1=14% 


0 


0 


0 


2=67% 


0 


18=39% 


21=28% 


37=50% 


CURRENTLY 






















UNENGAGED: 


1=60% 


4=67% 


4=57% 


2=67% 


4=100% 


0 


3=100% 


13=28% 


31=41% 


7=10% 


RESIDENCE 






















FAMILY 


1=50% 


3=43% 


3=43% 


2=67% 


1=25% 


1=25% 




13=28% 


24=32% 


19=26% 


SUPERVISED 




1=14% 


4=57% 


1=33% 


3=75% 




1=33% 


1=2% 


11=15% 


1=1% 


INDEPENDENT 


1=50% 


3=43% 








2=75% 


2=67% 


32=70% 


40=53% 


53=73% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

""" Salaiy percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

32% of all respondents did not answer salary question for those employed: 31% of the NonHC, 40% of the LD. 





FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 



Gender 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

m2 


MILD 

MR 

n»7 


MOD 

MR 

ml 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-3 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 
n— 46 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-75 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-73 


Male; 




5»71% 


3-43% 




2-50% 


3-100% 


3-100% 


28>41% 


44-59% 


45-62% 


Female; 


2»100% 


2»20% 


4-57% 


3-100% 


2-50% 






18-39% 


31—41% 


28-38% 



Currently in Post High School Education 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

m2 


MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

n-7 


SEV 
MR 
n— 3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-3 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 
n— 46 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-75 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-73 


YES: 
















4-9% 


4-5% 


10-14% 


NO 


2-100% 


7-100% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


3-100% 


3-100% 


42-91% 


71-95% 


63-86% 



Type of Post High School Program Currently Attended 





LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-4 


iM 


n-lO 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 


2-50% 


2-50% 


1-10% 


UNIVERSITY / 4 YR. SCHOOL: 






7-70% 


BUSINESS. VOC. TRADE SCHOOL: 


1-25% 


1-25% 


2-20% 


JOB SKILLS PROGRAM: 


1-25% 


1-25% 





Ever Completed Post High School Program 



ORTH 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 
MR 
n— 7 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-3 


I-EARNING 

DISABLED 

n-46 


TO \L 
DISABLED 
n-75 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

i*»73 




2-29% 








2-67% 


1-33% 


16-35% 


21-28% 


50i^% 


2-100% 


5-71% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


1-33% 


2^1% 


30-65% 


54-72% 


23-32% 



YES: 

NO: 




Currently Employed 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

1^2 


MILD 

MR 

n*7 


MOD 

MR 

n»7 


SEV 

MR 

n»3 


MULTI 

HC 

n=4 


HEAR 

D>1PAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-46 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-73 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-77 


YES: 


1>30% 


3»43% 


3»43% 


1-33% 




3-100% 




30-63% 


41-33% 


64-88% 


NO: 


1«30% 


4=57% 


4=57% 


2-67% 


4-100% 




3-100% 


16-33% 


34-43% 


9-12% 



Hours per Week for Current Employment 





ORTHOPEDIC 

IMPAIR 

1^1 


MILD 

MR 

n-3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-3 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-1 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

n-3 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-30 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-41 


TOTAL 

NONHC 


PART TIME/ 
LT 40 HRS.: 


1-100% 


1-33% 


3-100% 


1-100% 


2»<7% 


5-17% 


13-32% 


13-20% 


FULLTIME/ 
40 HRS.4-: 




2-67% 






1-33% 


23-77% 


26-63% 


31-80% 


MISSING: 












2-6% 


2-3% 








Salary per Week for Current Employment 






LT $180.00 
PER WEEK: 


ORTHOPEDIC 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


MH.D 

MR 

n-3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-3 


SEVERE 
MR 
n— 1 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

n-3 


LILMWING 

DISABLED 

n-30 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n>-41 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-64 


1-100% 


1-33% 


3-100% 


1-100% 






6-13% 


7-11% 


$1804- PER 
WEEK: 




1»33% 








18-60% 


21-31% 


37-38% 


MISSING: 




1-33% 






1-33% 


12-40% 


14-34% 


20-31% 
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1st Decade Year S • March/1993 
1983 • Seattle 



Medical Benefits 





ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMP 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMP 


BD 


LD 


DISABLE 


NONHC 


EMPLOYED 




n«3 


rin3 


nal 


n=0 


i>»3 




n-30 


iMl 


n-64 


Employer Paid: 




1-33% 








1-33% 




16-53% 


18-44% 


35-55% 


Parent's Coverage: 




1-33% 














1-2% 


Self Covered: 
















2-7% 


2-5% 


lD-16% 


Spouse's Coverage: 
















3-10% 


3-7% 


8-12% 


Coupons/OovL Agency: 


1>100% 




3-100% 


1-100% 




1-33% 






6-15% 




No Coverage: 




1-33% 








1-33% 




6-20% 


8-20% 


3-5% 


Unknown: 
















3-10% 


3-7% 


8-12% 


UNEMPLOYED 


I»1 


n-4 


n-4 


i»2 


n-4 


n:4) 


i»3 


n-16 


n-34 




Previous Employer 
















1-7% 


1-3% 


• 


Self Coverage: 


















2-22% 


Spouse's Coverage: 














1-33% 


1-7% 


2-6% 


2-22% 


Coupons/Govt Agency: 


1«100% 


3-75% 


3-75% 


2-100% 


4-100% 




1-33% 


8-50% 


22-64% 


2-22% 


No Coverage: 






1-25% 








1-33% 


4-25% 


6-18% 


2-22% 


Unknown: 




1-25% 












2-12% 




1-11% 



Other Benefits Received with Current Employment 



VACATION 

YES: 

NO: 

UNKNOWN: 


ORTHOPEDIC 

IMP 

n-1 


MILD 

MR 

n»3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-3 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-1 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

i»3 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-30 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-41 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

tii64 


1-100% 


2»«7% 

1-33% 


1- 33% 

2- 67% 


1-100% 


1- 33% 

2- 67% 


19-63% 

6-20% 

5-17% 


23-56% 

12-29% 

6-15% 


45-70% 

9- 14% 

10- 16% 


SICK LEAVE 


















YES: 




1-33% 






1-33% 


16-53% 


18-44% 


39-61% 


NO: 




1-33% 


3-100% 


1-100% 


2-67% 


8-27% 


15-37% 


15-23% 


UNKNOWN: 


1-100% 


1-33% 








6-20% 


8-19% 


10-16% 


RETIRMENT 


















YES: 




1-33% 




1-100% 


1-33% 


11-37% 


14-34% 


31-48% 


NO: 


1-100% 


1-33% 


3-100% 




2-67% 


12-40% 


19-46% 


24-38% 


UNKNOWN: 




1-33% 








7-23% 


8-19% 


9-14% 



Currently Unengaged 

(Not in School and Not Working) 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

ml 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-3 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 
n— 46 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-75 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-73 


YES: 


1-50% 


4-57% 


4-57% 


2^67% 


4-100% 




3-100% 


13-28% 


31—41% 


7-10% 


Na 


1-50% 


3-43% 


3-43% 


1-33% 




3-100% 




33-72% 


44-59% 


66-90% 
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Other Income Received* 



ORTH MILD MOD SEV MULTI HEAR BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

IMPAIR MR MR MR HC IMPAIR DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NOtWC 

n«2 Ttu! xml n«3 m4 i^3 igG iM6 n.75 n«73 



SSI: 


2 3 5 3 3 1 1 2 20 1 


SSA: 


- 3 _J 1 1 1 7 


Welfin: 


2 2 


Student 

ScholanhiD: 


1 


Student 

Loan: 


3 


Aid to 
Dependent 
Children: 


3 3 2 


Unemploy 

Insurance: 


1 1 1 


Military 

Reserves: 


1 


Veteran's 

Benefits: 


1 



* Results are not exclusive; a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 



Graduate's Marital Status 



ORTH MILD MOD SEV MULTI HEAR BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

IMP/^ MR MR MR HC IMPAIR DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NCKHC 

m2 nml n»7 n»3 n»4 n«3 n«3 iM6 n«75 n-73 



Never 

Married 


1-50% 


6-86% 


6-86% 3-100% 4-100% 3-100% 


2-67% 


28-61% 


33-71% 


49^7% 


Current 
Manied 
Yes Live 


1-50% 


1-14% 


1-14% 


1-33% 


14-30% 


18-24% 


22-30% 


w/Spouse 


1-100% 


1-100% 


1-100% 


1-100% 


12-86% 

4.9% 


16-89% 

4-3% 


20-91% 

2-3% 


Wn 

Married 









Does Graduate Have Children 



Children 


ORTH 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

n-7 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-3 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-3 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-46 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-73 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-73 


0: 


1-30% 


6.86% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


1-33% 


2-67% 


26-37% 


50i<7% 


39-81% 


1: 


1-50% 


1-14% 












H-24%* 


13-20% 


9-12%* 


2: 
















7-13% 


7-9% 


3-4% 


3: 














1-33% 


2-4% 


3-4% 


2-3% 



* 1 Nonhandicappcd graduate and 1 Learning Disabled graduate are not living with their children. 
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Graduate's Current Residence 





ORTH 


MOJ) 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




I)a2 


n-7 


n=7 


iib3 


n»4 


n-3 


n-3 


n-46 


n-75 


n-73 


Parent's 

Home: 


1=50% 


2=29% 


2=29% 


2=67% 


1=25% 






13=28% 


21-28% 


17-23% 


Odier 




1=14% 


1=14% 
















Relatives: 








1=33% 






3-4% 


2-3% 


On own in 
House.Ai>t: 


1-50% 


3-43% 








2s<7% 


2-67% 


31=67% 


39-52% 


53-73% 


IncoccniBcfc 
















1-2% 


1=1% 


1=1% 


Supervised 

Settins: 




1=14% 


3-43% 




3-75% 








7-10% 


Tenint 

SuDDorc 






1=14% 


1=33% 






1=33% 




3-4% 




On the 
Street* 
















1=2% 


1=1% 












Satisfaction with Overall Life Situation 










ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 


BEHAVICHt 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n=2 


n-7 


1^7 


n-3 


n=4 


n-3 


n-3 


n-46 


n-75 


n-73 


Very 

Satisfied: 


1-50% 


1=14% 


3-43% 




1-25% 




1=33% 


22-48% 


29-39% 


46-63% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 


1-50% 


4-579% 


4-57% 


3-100% 


2=50% 


3=100% 


2-67% 


18-39% 


37-49% 


23=32% 


Not Very 
Satisfied: 










1=25% 






3-6% 


4=5% 


4-5% 


NotatAU 




2=29% 


















Satiated: 














3-6% 


5-7% 





O 
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Univ. of Wa. 
Decade Project 

FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
HIGHLINE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 
10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 


POSSIBLE 


Mild Moderate Severe Multi Hearing Visually Behavior Learning Total Total 

MR MR MR HC Immired Imuaired Disordered Disabled HC NonHC 


CONTACT: 

TOTAL 


732221 2 193834 


CONTACT: 


7-100% 3-100% 2-100% 2-100% 2-100% 1-100% 2-100% 19-100% 38-100% 34-100% 


CURRENTLY 
IN SCHOOL: 


0 2=67% 0 0 1=50% 0 0 0 3=8% 7=21% 


EVER GRADUATE 
POST HIGH SCH.: 


1=14% 0 1=50% 1=50% 1=50% 1=100% 1=50% 8=42% 14=37% 22=65% 


CURRENTLY 

EMPLOYED: 


4=57% 2=67% 2=100% 1=50% 1=50% 0 2=100% 15=79% 27=71% 30=88% 


SALARY* 

$180^/WEEK: 


2=50% 0 0 0 0 0 1=50% 13=87% 16=59% 9=30% 


SALARY** 

$180WWEEK: 


2=29% 0 0 0 0 0 1=50% 13=68% 16=42% 9=26% 


CURRENTLY 

UNENGAGED: 


3=43% 0 0 0 0 1=100% 0 3=16% 7=18% 3=9% 


RESIDENCE 

FAMILY 

SUPERVISED 

INDEPENDENT 


2=29% 1=33% 1=50% 2=10% 6=16% 4=12% 

1=33% 1=50% 2=100% 4=10% 

5=71% 1=33% 2=100% 1=100% 2=100% 17=90% 28=74% .30=88% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

** Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

47% of all respondents did not answer salary question for those employed: 70% of the NonHC, 1 3% of the LD. 
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FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
HIGHUNE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1 985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 

Gender 





MILD 

MR 

n>7 


MOD 

MR 

n»3 


SEV 
MR 
n— 2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

it-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 
n— 19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-38 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

r-34 


Male: 


3-43% 


1-33% 


1-50% 






1-100% 


2-100% 


15-79% 


23^1% 


21^% 


Female: 


4-57% 


2s<7% 


1-50% 


2-100% 


2-100% 






.4-21% 


15-39% 


13-38% 



Currently in Post High School Education 





MILD 

MR 

n«7 


MOD 

MR 

n-3 


SEV 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n«38 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-34 


YES: 




2*«7% 






1-50% 








3-8% 


7-20% 


NO: 


7-100% 


1-33% 


2-100% 


2=100% 


1-50% 


1-100% 


2-100% 


19=100% 


35=92% 


27-80% 



Type of Post High School Program Currently Attended 



MODERATE HEARING TOTAL TOTAL 



SOCIAL SKILLS PROG! .M 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY /4 YR. SCHOOL 
BUSINESS. VOC. TRADE SCHOCtt. 

MISSING 



MR IMPAIR DISABLED NC»4HC 



iiv2 


n>l 


n«3 


n-7 


1-50% 




1=33% 


3-43% 




1-100% 


1-33% 


3-43% 


1-50% 




1-33% 


1-14% 



Ever Completed Post High School Program 





MILD 

MR 

ml 


MOD 

MR 

n-3 


SEV 

MR 

n-2 


MULTT 

HC 

n-2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-38 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-34 


YES: 


1-14% 




1-50% 


1-50% 


1-50% 


1-100% 


1-50% 


8-42% 


14-41% 


22-65% 


Na 


M6% 


3-100% 


1-50% 


1-50% 


1-50% 




1-50% 


11-58% 


24-59% 


12-35% 
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Degrees Received from Post High School Completion* 





MILD 

MR 

nsl 


SEV 

MR 

nsl 


MULTI 

HC 

n*l 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

nsl 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n*l 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n*l 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*8 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

nal4 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-22 


ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE; 














1 


1 


4 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE; 












1 




1 


14 


MASTER'S DEGREE; 






4 












2 


DIPLOMA; 


1 




1 


1 






3 


6 




CERTIFICATE; 




1 






1 




5 


7 


6 


LICENSE; 












1 


2 


3 


1 


UNKNOWN / REFUSED; 


















1 



* A graduate may have received more than one type of degree. 



Currently Employed 





MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

n»3 


SEV 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n=2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-38 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-34 


YES; 


4-57% 


2-67% 


2=100% 


1-50% 


1=50% 




2=100% 


15=79% 


27=71% 


30-88% 


NO; 


3=43% 


1-33% 




1=50% 


1=50% 


1=100% 




4=21% 


11=29% 


4=12% 



Hours per Week for Current Employment 





MOLD 

MR 

n-4 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-2 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n=I 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

i^I 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

1^2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=15 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-27 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-30 


PART TIME/ 
LT40HRS,; 




2-100% 


1=50% 


1=100% 


1=100% 




1-7% 


6-22% 


3=10% 


FULLTIME/ 
40 HRS.-t-; 


2-50% 




1-50% 






1=50% 


14-93% 


18=67% 


26-87% 


MISSING; 


2=50% 










1=50% 




3=11% 


1-3% 



Salary per Week for Current Employment 





MILD 

MR 

n-4 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=2 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-1 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-15 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-27 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

m30 


LT $180.00 
PER WEEK: 




2=100% 




1=100% 


1-100% 






4-15% 




$ 180 H' per 
WEEK; 


2-50% 




1=50% 






1-50% 


13-87% 


17-63% 


9-30% 


MISSING; 


2-50% 




1-50% 






1-50% 


2-13% 


6>22% 


21-7')% 
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Medical Benefits 





ME.D 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 


VIS 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMP 


IMP 


BD 


LD 


DISABLE 


NONHC 


EMPLOYED 




n«2 


n*2 




n-1 


n=0 


i»2 


n-lS 


n-27 


n-30 


Employer Paid: 


1>2S% 












2=100% 


10-67% 


13-48% 


18-60% 


Parent's Coverage: 


2*50% 
















2-7% 




Self Covered: 






1-50% 










1-7% 


2-7% 


1-3% 


Spouse's Coverage: 




















3-10% 


Coupons/Govt Agency: 




2-100% 


1-50% 


1-100% 










4-15% 


3-10% 


No Coverage: 
















2-13% 


2-7% 


2-7% 


Unknown: 


1-25% 








1=100% 






2-13% 


4«1S% 


6-20% 


UNEMPLOYED 




n— 1 


n=0 


1^1 


n=l 


n-1 


n=0 




n»ll 


n=4 


Self Coverage: 




















1-25% 


Spouse's Coverage: 
















2-50% 


2-18% 


1=25% 


Coupons/GovL Agency: 


1-33% 






1-100% 


1=100% 


1=100% 






4-36% 




No Coverage: 


1-33% 


1=100% 












2-50% 


4-36% 


2-50% 


Missing: 


1-33% 
















1-9% 





Other Benefits Received with Current Employment 





MILD 


MODERATE 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


HEARING 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-4 


n=2 


n-2 


n-1 


n-1 


n-2 


n-l5 


n»27 


n-30 


VACATION 




















'yES: 


3-75% 


1=50% 


1-50% 


1=100% 




2-100% 


12=80% 


20-74% 


20i«7% 


NO: 




1-50% 


1-50% 




1=100% 






3-11% 


4-13% 


UNKNOWN: 


1-25% 












3=20% 


4-15% 


6-20% 


SICK LEAVE 




















YES: 


3-75% 




1-50% 


1=100% 




2-100% 


10-67% 


17=63% 


21-70% 


NO: 


1-25% 


2-100% 


1-50% 




1=100% 




2-13% 


7-26% 


3-10% 


UNKNOWN: 














3-20% 


3-11% 


MX3% 


RETIRMENT 




















YES: 












2-100% 


7-46% 


9-33% 


16-53% 


NO: 


1=25% 


2-100% 


2=100% 


1=100% 


1«100% 




4-27% 


11-41% 


7-23% 


UNKNOWN: 


3-75% 












4-27% 


7-26% 


7-23% 



Currently Unengaged 

(Not in School ai. 1 Not Working) 





MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

n=3 


SEV 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-38 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-34 


YES: 


3-43% 










1-100% 




3-16% 


7-15% 


3-9% 


NO: 


4-57% 


3-100% 


2-100% 


2-100% 


2-100% 




2-100% 


16-84% 


31-82% 


31-91% 



O 
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Other Income Received* 



MELD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 


VISUAL 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMP 


IMP 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 


n=7 


n»3 


ns2 


ns2 


1^2 


nsl 


n»2 


n>l9 


n-38 


ns34 



SSI: 


2 12 1 6 


SSA: 


1 I 2 


Student 

Scholaiship: 


I I 


Student 

Loan: 


I I I 


DVR 


I I 


Labor & 
Industry; 


I 


Unemploy 

Insunnce: 


I I 2 


Other. 


2 



* Results are not exclusive; a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 



Graduate's Marital Status 





MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEARING 


VISUAL 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




iw7 


n-3 


n-2 


n-2 


n-2 


n-I 


n-2 


n-I9 


n-38 


n-34 


Never 

Manried 


4«57% 


2^1% 


1*50% 


2-100% 


2-100% 


1-100% 


1-50% 


11-58% 


24-63% 


18-53% 


Cuirently 

Married 


2-29% 












1=50% 


8-42% 


11-29% 


16-47% 


Was 

Manried 




1-33% 


1-50% 












2-5% 




Missing: 


1-14% 
















1-3% 





Does Graduate Have Children 



Children 


MILD 

MR 

n-7 


MOD 

MR 

n*3 


SEV 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


HEARING 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


VISUAL 

IMPAIR 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n»19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-3S 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-34 


0; 


6>86% 


3=100% 


1-50% 


2=100% 


2-100% 


1-100% 


1-50% 


14=74% 


30-79% 


25-73% 


1; 
















3-16% 


3-8% 


7-21*% 


2: 


1-14% 




1-50% 










1-5% 


3-8% 


1-3% 


3: 














1-50% 


1-5% 


2-5% 


1-3% 



* 3 Nonhandicapped graduates are not living with their child 
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Graduate's Current Residence 





MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEARING 


VISUAL 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-7 


n*3 


n»2 


n«2 


ns2 


n*l 


n*2 


n*l9 


n*38 


n-36 


Parent's 

Home: 


2»29% 


1*33% 


1*50% 










2*11% 


6-16% 


4-12% 


On own in 
HouseAtt: 


5«71% 


1*33% 






2*100% 


1*100% 


2*100% 


16*84% 


27*71% 


30-88% 


Tiavellinc: 
















1*5% 


1*3% 




Supervised 

Settins: 




1*33% 


1*50% 


1*50% 










3*8% 




Tenant 

Support: 








1*50% 










1*3% 












Satisfaction with CX^erall Life Situation 










MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEARING 


VISUAL 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


IMPAIR 


DISORDER 


DI5 .LED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n=7 


1^3 


n*2 


n*2 


m2 


n*l 


n*2 


n»l9 


n«38 


n-34 


Very 

Satisfied: 


3»43% 


2*67% 




1*50% 


1*50% 




2*100% 


11*58% 


20-53% 


23-«7% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 


2»29% 


1*33% 


1*50% 




1*50% 






8*42% 


13*34% 


8*24% 


Not Very 
Satisfied: 






1*50% 






1*100% 






2*5% 


1*3% 


Not at All 
Satisfied: 


UU% 






1*50% 










2*5% 




Missing: 


1>14% 
















1*3% 
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Mvch. 1995 
UrJv. of Wt. 
Decade Project 

FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
BELLEVUE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 
10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 

Health Mild Moderate Severe Multi Behavior Learning Total Total 

Impaired MR MR MR HC Disoidaed Disabled HC NonHC 

POSSIBLE 

OOMTACT: 4 4 5 2 4 2 1940 47 

TOTAL 

CONTACT: 3-75% 5-100% 2-100% 4-100% 2-100% 19-100% 39-98% 47-100% 

CURRENTLY 

IN SCHOOL: ° 0 0 0 0 1=50% 1=14% 2=5% 5=11% 

EVER GRADUATE 

POST HIGH SCH.: 0 0 0 0 0 13=68% 15=38% 33=70% 

CURRENTLY 

EMPLOYED: 0=75% 1=33% 5=100% 1=50% 2=50% 1=50% 17=90% 30=77% 41=87% 

SALARY* 

$180+/WEEK; 1=100% 4=80% 0 0 1=100% 13=77% 21=70% 29=71% 

SALARY" 

$180+/WEEK: 0 0 1=50% 13=68% 21=54% 29=62% 

CURRENTLY 

UNENGAGED: ^=25% 2=67% 0 1=50% 2=50% 0 1=5% 7=18% 4=8% 



residence 



FAMILY 


3=75% 1=33% 


2=40% 


1=50% 1=25% 


5=26% 


13=33% 


4=8% 


SUPERVISED 


1=33% 


3=60% 


1=50% 3=75% 




8=21% 




INDEPENDENT 


1=25% 1=33% 




2=100% 


14=74% 


18=46% 


43=92% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

24% of all respondents did not answer salary question for those employed: 29% of the NonHC, 23% of the LD. 
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FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
BELLEVUE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

10 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 

Gender 





HEALTH 

IMPAIR 

n=4 


MILD 

MR 

n*3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n*5 


SEVERE 

MR 

n*2 


MULTI 

HC 

n*4 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n*2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n*39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-47 


Male: 


2=50% 


2»67% 


3*60% 


1*50% 


3*75% 


1*50% 


15*79% 


27*69% 


29*62% 


Female: 


2-50% 


1*33% 


2*40% 


1*50% 


1*25% 


1*50% 


.4*21% 


12*31% 


18-38% 








Currently in Post High School Education 








HEALTH 


MILD 


MODERATE 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n=4 


1^3 


n*5 


n*2 


n*4 


n*2 


n*19 


n*39 


n*47 


YES: 












1*50% 


1*5% 


2*5% 


5-11% 


Na 


4*100% 


3*100% 


5*100% 


2*100% 


4*100% 


1*50% 


18*95% 


37*95% 


42-89% 



Type of Post High School Program Currently Attended 





BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-1 


n-1 


n-2 


n-5 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 


1*100% 


1-100% 


2-100% 




UNIVERSITY/4 YR. SCHOOL: 








4*80% 


BUSINESS. VOC, TRADE SCHOOL: 








1*20% 



Ever Completed Post High School Program 





HEALTH 
IMPAIR 
n— 4 


MILD 

MR 

n»3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-5 


SEVERE 

MR 

i»2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-5 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-47 


YES: 


2-50% 


0 










13-68% 


15-38% 


33-70% 


NO: 


2-50% 


3*100% 


5*100% 


2*100% 


5-100% 


2-100% 


6-32% 


24-62% 


14-30% 



Degrees Received from Post High School Completion"' 





HEALTH 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n»2 


nsl3 


itslS 


n>33 


ASSOCIATE'S DEGREE: 


1 


5 


6 


5 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE: 


1 


1 


2 


26 


MASTER'S DEGREE: 








5 


PH.D./ED.D./MD: 








2 


CERTIFICATE: 


1 


a 


9 


5 


LICENSE: 




1 


1 


1 



* A graduate may have received more than one type of degree. 



Currently Employed 





HEALTH 

IMPAIR 


MILD 

MR 

r>o3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n»5 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=2 


MULTI 

HC 

n=4 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n=2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-47 


YES; 


3»75% 


1»33% 


5=100% 


1=50% 


2=50% 


1=50% 


17=90% 


30-77% 


41=87% 


NO; 


1-'2S% 


2=67% 




1=50% 


2=50% 


1=50% 


2=10% 


9=23% 


6=13% 



Hours per Week for Current Employment 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n=3 


n=l 


n-5 


n=l 


n-2 


n=l 


n«17 


n-30 


n-41 


PART'OME/ 
LT 40 HRS.: 


2=67% 


1=100% 


1-20% 


1=100% 


2=100% 




1^% 


12=35% 


3-7% 


FULL'OME/ 
40 HRS.-i-: 


1=33% 




4=80% 






1=100% 


13=88% 


22=65% 


37=90% 


MISSING: 














1^% 




1=3% 








Salary per Week for Current Employment 










HEALTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NOh IC 




t^3 


n=l 


n=5 


n=l 


n=2 


n=l 


n=17 


n-30 


n-41 


LT $180.00 
PER WEEK: 


1=33% 






1=100% 


2=100% 






4-13% 




$180>^ PER 
WEEK: 


2=67% 


1=100% 


4=80% 






1=100% 


13=77% 


21=70% 


29-71% 


MISSING; 






1=20% 








4*23% 


5-17% 


12-29% 
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Medical Benefits 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEVERE 


MULTI 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


BD 


LD 


DISABLED 


NONHC 


EMPLOYED 


na3 


n*l 


r>»5 


nsl 


n*2 


n*l 


n»17 


n=30 


nMl 


Employer Paid: 


2-67% 




4*80% 






1*100% 


10*59% 


17*57% 


26-63% 


Parent's Coverage: 


1*33% 














1*3% 


1«2% 


Self Covered: 














2*12% 


2*7% 


4al0% 


Spouse's Coverage: 














1*6% 


1*3% 


S»12% 


Coupons/Govt. Agency: 








1*100% 


2*100% 






3*10% 




No Cbverage: 




1*100% 










3*17% 


4*13% 


1«2% 


Missina: 






1*20% 








1*6% 


2*7% 


4sl0% 


UNEMPLOYED 


n*l 


n=2 


n*0 


n*l 


n*2 


n*l 


n*2 


n*9 


n=6 


Parent's Coverage: 


1*100% 










1*100% 




2*22% 


1*17% 


Spouse's Coverage: 


















2*33% 


Coupons/Govt. Agency: 




2*100% 




1*100% 


2*100% 




1*50% 


6*67% 




No Coverage: 














1*50% 


1*11% 


2*33% 


Missing: 


















1*17% 



Other Benefits Received with Current Employment 



HEALTH MILD MOD SEVERE MULTI BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

IMPAIR MR MR MR HC DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NONHC 

1^3 n*l n*5 n»I n»2 n*l n»l7 nsV) n>ai 



VACATION 

YES: 

Na 

MISSING: 


2^7% 5*100% 1*100% 2*100% 1*100% 10-59% 21*70% 28*68% 

1*25% 1*100% 3*18% 5*17% 6*15% 

4*23% 4-13% 7*17% 


SICK LEAVE 
YES 
NO 
MISSING 


1 


2-67% 5*100% 1*100% 1-100% 9*53% 18-60% 27-66% 

1*25% 1*100% 2*100% 3-18% 7*23% 5*12% 

- _ 5-29% 5*17% 9*32% 


RETIRMENT 

YES: 

NO: 

MISSING: 


2*62% 5-100% i»ioo% 8*47% 1^53% 19-46% 

1*25% 1*100% 1-100% 2*100% 7-41% 12*40% 15-37% 

2*12% 2*7% 7*17% 



Currently Unengaged 

(Net in School and Not Working) 





HEALTH 

IMPAIR 

r»=4 


MILD 

MR 

n-3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n«5 


SEVERE 

MR 

n*2 


MUUT 

HC 

n*4 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n*2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*l9 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n*47 


YES: 


1*25% 


2*67% 


0 


1*50% 


2-50% 


0 


1*5% 


7*18% 


4-8% 


NO: 


3*75% 


1*33% 


5*100% 


1*50% 


2-50% 


2-100% 


18-95% 


32*82% 


43-92% 
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Other Income Received* 



HEALTH MILD MOD SEVERE MULTI BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

IMPAIR MR MR MR HC DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NCX4HC 

1^2 n>4 naI9 iMO in47 



SSI: 


2 2 2 2 8 


SSA: 


1 2 3 


Student Aid/ 
Scholarshio: 


1 1 1 


Student Loan: 


1 


Unemployment 

Instance: 


1 


Aid for 
Depend! Child: 


1 1 


Missing: 


1 



* Results are not exclusive: a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 



Graduate's Marital Status 





HEALTH 

IMPAIR 

!la4 


MILD 

MR 

n-3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-5 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-47 


Never 

Mamed 


3»75% 


2»67% 


5-100% 


2-100% 


4-100% 


2-100% 


14-74% 


32-82% 


29-62% 


Cunrendy 
ftaiied 
Yes Live 
w/Soouse 
Wm 
Manned 


1-25% 

1-100% 


1-33% 

1-100% 










3-16% 

3-100% 

2-10% 


5-13% 

5-100% 

2-5% 


18-38% 

17-94% 



Does Graduate Have Children 



Children 


HEALTH 

IMPAIR 

n-4 


MiLD 

MR 

n»3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-5 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-? 


MULTI 

HC 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-47 


0: 


3-75% 


2-67% 


5-100% 


2-100% 


4-100% 


2-100% 


15-79% 


33-85% 


41-87% 


1: 


1-25% 


1=33%* 










2=10% 


4-10% 


5-11% 


2: 














2-10% 


2-5% 


1-2% 



• The Mild MR graduate's child does not live with him/hn'. 
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Graduate's Current Residence 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MODERATE 


SEVERE 


MUL'D 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n»4 


i»3 


i»S 


n-2 


n— 4 


i»>2 


n-19 


n-39 


n>47 


Parent's 

Home; 


3-75% 


1-33% 


2-40% 


1-30% 


1-23% 




3-26% 


13-33% 


4-3% 


On own in 
House 


1»25% 


1*33% 








2-100% 


.14-74% 


18-46% 


43-92% 


Tenant 

SuDDort: 




1-33% 












1-3% 




Superviaed 

Setting: 






3^0% 


1-30% 


3-73% 






7-18% 





Satisfacdon with Overall Life Situation 





HEALTH 

IMPAIR 

n-4 


MILD 

MR 

n*3 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-3 


SEVERE 

MR 

n*2 


MUL'D 

HC 

n-4 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-19 


'TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-39 


'TOTAL 

NONHC 

n*47 


Vay 

Satisfied: 


2-30% 




2-40% 


1-50% 


2-50% 


1*30% 


9ta47% 


20*30% 


33-70% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 




1-33% 


3*60% 




2-30% 


1*30% 


9*47% 


13*38% 


11-23% 


NotVeiy 

Satisfied: 


2-50% 


1-33% 




1*50% 








4*10% 


1*2% 


NotatAU 

Satisfied: 




1-33% 










1*5% 


1-2% 


1-2% 


Missing: 


















1*2% 
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Appendix 3 

Example of Summary Provided to Districts 



Seattle 1985 Cohort - Year 2 Interview Summary 

Eug me Edgar • July, 1992 



These data are for all 1985 special education graduates and a random sample 
of nondisabled graduates. The data were gathered from telephone interviews 
with a parent as informant. The data were collected in January - March, 1992 (6.5 
years after graduation from high school). 

Contact Rate. Of the total 150 special education graduates, data were collected 
on 81(54% of the orginal population). This was 92% of the population from 
the data collected in 1991. For the nondisabled students the contact was 84 of 
181 (46%). This was 90% of the population from the data coUected in 1991. 
These need to be considered low contact rates for the overall population, but 
high rates from 1991 to 1992. We cannot be sure if the graduates for whom 
we have data are comparable to those for whom we have no data. Our 
suspicion is that our contacted graduates are doing better than those we were 
not able to contact. 

Post-Secondary Schooling. For the nondisabled students, 56% have completed 
(and graduated) from some form of post secondary educational program and 
29% are currently enrolled in such a program. For the LD grads, 30% have 
completed a program and 10% are currently enrolled. 

Employment. A lower percentage of LD grads (78%) were employed as 
compared to the nondisabled grads (88%). Compared to last year this is an 
increase for the nondisabled grads and a steady state for the LD grads. The 
other disability groups fared less well. For those employed, the special 
education grads earned at least an equivilant salary to the nondisabled grads. 

Unengaged. This refers to grads who were neither in school nor employed. 
While only 4% of the nondisabled grads were unengaged, 18% of the LD 
grads were unengaged, with even highc’’ rates for the other disability groups. 

Residence. An equal percentage of nondisabled grads (63%), LD grads (68%), 
and BD grads (67%) were living independently. Other categories of disabled 
grads were less independent. 



Gene/ Seattle Cohort 



W'. 

K' 

June. :992 
Umv.olWa. 
Decade Projieci 

FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 2 



Orthopedic 

Imoaired 


Health 

Impaired 


Mild 

MR 


Moderate 

MR 


Severe 

MR 


Multi 

HC 


Hearing 

Impaired 


Behavior 

Disordered 


Learning 

Disabled 


Total 

HC 


Total 

NonHC 


POSSIBLE 

CONTACT: 


2 


1 


9 


7 


3 


4 


4 


3 


55 


88 


93 


TOTAL 

CONTACT: 


2«100% 


0 


8-88% 


7*100% 


3»100% 


4*100% 


4*100% 


3*100% 


50-91% 


81-92% 


84-90% 


CURRENTLY 
IN SCHOOL; 


0 




1=12% 


2=29% 


0 


1=25% 


0 


0 


5=10% 


9=11% 


24=29% 


EVER 
GRADUATE 
POST H.S.; 


0 




1=12% 


0 


0 


0 


1=25% 


1=33% 


15=30% 


18=22% 


47=56% 


CURRENTLY 

EMPLOYED; 


1=50% 




4=50% 


4=57% 


1=33% 


0 


2=50% 


1=33% 


39=78% 


52=64% 


74=88% 


SALARY* 

S180WWEEK; 


1=100% 




2=50% 


0 


0 


0 


2=100% 


1=100% 


20=51% 


26=50% 


38=51% 


SALARY** 

S180WWEEK: 


1=50% 




2=25% 


0 


0 


0 


2=50% 


1=33% 


20=40% 


26=32% 


38=45% 


CURRENTLY 

UNENGAGED; 


1=50% 




3=38% 


2=29% 


2=67% 


3=75% 


2=50% 


2=67% 


9=18% 


24=30% 


3=4% 


residence 
























FAMILY 


1=50% 




4=50% 


2=29% 


2=67% 


2=50% 


2=50% 




16=32% 


29=36% 


30=36% 


SUPERVISED 






1=12% 


5=71% 


1=33% 


2=50% 




1=33% 




10=12% 


1=1% 


INDEPENDENT 


1=50% 




3=38% 








2=50% 


2=67% 


34=68% 


42=52% 


53=63% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 
** Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 
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FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1985 GRADUATES - YEAR 2 



Gender 





ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 




iib2 




n-7 


n-3 


n-4 


n-4 


n-3 


n-50 


n-8I 


n-84 


Male: 

Female: 


2»100% 


5-63% 

3-37% 


3»43% 

4-57% 


3-100% 


2-50% 

2-50% 


4-100% 


3-100% 


31-62% 

19-38% 


48-59% 

33-41% 


55-66% 

29-34% 



Currently in Post School Education 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

n-2 


MILD 

MR 

n-8 


MOD 

MR 

n-7 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-4 


HEAR 
IMPAIR 
n— 4 


BD 

n-3 


LD 

n-50 


TOTAL 

HC 

n-8I 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-84 


YES: 




1-12% 


2-29% 




1-25% 






5-10% 


9-11% 


24-29% 


NO: 


2-100% 


7-88% 


5-71% 


3-100% 


3-75% 


4-100% 


3-100% 


44-88% 


71-88% 


59-70% 


UNK: 
















1-2% 


1-1% 


1-1% 



Type of Post High School Program Currently Attended 





MILD 

MR 

n-I 


MOD 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n-I 


ID 

n-5 


TOTAL 

HC 

d-9 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-24 


Community 

College: 




1-50% 


1-100% 


1-20% 


3-33% 


5-21% 


University or 
4 Yr School: 








1-20% 


I-II% 


13-54% 


Business. Voc, 
or Trade School: 








3-60% 


3-33% 


4-17% 


Living skills 
Program: 




1=50% 






I-II% 




Other 


1-100% 








I-II% 


1-4% 


Unknown/Refiised: 












1-4% 



Year I Post High School Program Completed 





MILD 

MR 

n-2 


MOD 

MR 

n-2 


LD 

mS 


TOTAL 

HC 

n-I2 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-33 


YES: 






3-37% 


3-23% 


10-30% 


NO: 


2-100% 


2-100% 


5^3% 


9-75% 


23-m 



O 
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Degree Received from Year I Post High School Institution Completed 



TOTAL TOTAL 



LD HC NONHC 

n»3 1^5 n»10 



Diploma: 


1-33% 


1-33% 




Associate's Dearee: 


1-33% 


1-33% 


2-10% 


Bachelor's Desree: 






7-70% 


Master's Dearee; 






1-10% 


Unknown/Refused; 


1-33% 


1-33% 


2-11% 



Completed Other Post High School Program Since Year 1 



ORTH MILD MOD SEV MULTI HEAR TOTAL TOTAL 



YES; 

ND. 

UNK; 



IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 


n-2 


n-8 


n-7 


n-3 




n-4 


n-3 


n-50 


n— 81 


n-84 
















1-2% 


1-1% 


5-6% 


2-100% 


8-100% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


4-100% 


3-100% 


47-94% 


78-97% 


79-94% 



2»4% 2«2% 



Type of Other Post High School Program Completed Since Year 1 





LD 

n-1 


TOTAL 

HC 

n-1 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-5 


Community 

Colleee: 


1-100% 


1-100% 


1-20% 


University or 
4 Yr School; 






1-20% 


BusiQes8,Voc, 
Trade Sch: 






2-40% 


Military 

Schooling: 






1-20% 



Degree Received from Other Post High School Institution Completed Since Year 1 







TOTAL 


TOTAL 




LD 


HC 


NONHC 




n-1 


n-1 


n-S 


Bachelor’s Degree: 






1-20% 


Certiflcaie: 


1-100% 


1-100% 


4-80% 
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Currently Employed 



ORTH MELD MOD SEV MULTI HEAR TOTAL TOTAL 

IMPAIR MR MR MR HC IMPAIR BD LD HC NONHC 



YES; 

NO: 

UNK; 



n«2 


Q-g 


n-7 


nai3 




n»4 


n-3 


n»50 


n«8I 


n-84 


l-5(Wb 


4-S0« 


4-57% 


1-33% 




2-50% 


1-33% 


39-78% 


52i^% 


74-88% 


1»50% 


4-S0« 


3-43% 


2-67% 


4-100% 


2-50% 


2-67% 


I(V20% 


28-35% 


10-12% 
















1-2% 


1-1% 









Hours per Week for Current Employment 








ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


HEAR 




TOTAL 


TOTAL 


IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


IMPAIR BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 


n-1 


n-t 




n-I 


n-2 i»I 


n-39 


n-52 


i»74 



PART TIME/ 
LT 40 HRS.; 




1-25% 


2-50% 1-100% 


1-50% 


6-16% 


11-21% 


16-22% 


FULLTIME/ 
40 HRS.-t-: 


1-100% 


2-50% 


1-25% 


1-50% 


1-100% 29-74% 


35-67% 


52-70% 


UNKNOWN: 




1-25% 


1-25% 




4-10% 


6-12% 


6-8% 



Salary per Week for Current Employment 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

n-I 


MILD 

MR 

n-4 


MOD 

MR 

n-4 


SEV 

MR 

n-I 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

i»2 


BD 

i»I 


LD 

n-39 


TOTAL 

HC 

n-52 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-74 


LT S180.00 
PER WEEK; 




1-25% 


2-50% 


1-100% 






3-8% 


16-14% 


4-5% 


S1804- PER 
WEEK; 


1-100% 


2-50% 






2-100% 


1-100% 


20-51% 


60-53% 


38-52% 


UNKNOWN: 




1-25% 


2-50% 








16-41% 


38-33% 


32-43% 



Medical Benefits for Those Currently Employed 





ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 




n-1 


n-4 


n-4 


n-I 


n-2 


n-I 


n-39 


n-52 


n-74 


RECEIVED 




















YES: 


1-100% 


3-75% 


4-100% 


1-100% 


2-100% 


1-100% 


28-72% 


40-77% 


55-74% 


NO: 




1-25% 










9-23% 


I(M9% 


15-20% 


UNKNOWN: 














2-5% 


2-4% 


4-6% 


JOB 


n-1 


wi3 


n-4 


n-I 


ml 


n-I 


n-28 


n-40 


n-55 


RELATED 




















YES: 


1-100% 


2-67% 






2-100% 


1-100% 


21-75% 


27-68% 


46-83% 


NO. 




1-33% 


4-100% 


1-100% 






5-18% 


11-28% 


8-15% 


UNKNOWN: 














2-7% 


2-4% 


1-2% 


FULLY 


n-1 


n-2 


n«0 


nO 


n-2 


n-I 


n-21 


n-27 


n-46 


PAID FOR 




















YES; 


1-100% 


1-50% 






1-50% 


1-100% 


12-57% 


16-59% 


26-57% 


NO. 










1-50% 




3-14% 


4-15% 


5-11% 


UNKNOWN: 




1-50% 










6-29% 


7-26% 


15-32% 



O 

ERIC 
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Other Benefits Received with Cu. -int Employment 







ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 








IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 








ml 


m^ 


n»4 


n»l 


n>2 


n-1 


n-39 


n-52 


n— 74 




VACATION 
























YES: 


1-100% 


1-25% 


1-25% 


1-100% 


2=100% 


1-100% 


22-56% 


29-56% 


44-59% 






Na 




2-50% 


2-50% 








7-18% 


11-21% 


16-22% 




UNKNOWN; 




1-25% 


1-25% 








10-26% 


12-23% 


14-19% 




SICK LEAVE 
























YES: 


1-100% 


1-25% 




1-100% 


2-100% 


1-100% 


15-38% 


21-40% 


36-49% 






Na 




2-50% 


3-75% 








9-23% 


14-27% 


16-21% 




UNKNOWN: 




1-25% 


1-25% 








15-39% 


17-33% 


22-30% 




RETIRMENT 
























YES: 


1-100% 






1-100% 


2-100% 


1-100% 


14-36% 


19-36% 


27-36% 






Na 




3-75% 


3-75% 








11-28% 


17-33% 


27-36% 




UNKNOWN: 




1-25% 


1-25% 








14-36% 


16-31% 


20-27% 












Graduate's Marital Status 














ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 




m2 


n-8 


n-7 


n-3 


n-4 




n-3 


n-SO 


n-81 


n-84 




Never 

Maoied 


2-100% 8-100% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


4-100% 


2-67% 


32-64% 


62-77% 


71-85% 


Cunent 

Mamed 














1-33% 


15-30% 


16-20% 


12-14% 


Was 

Manied 
















2»4% 


2-2% 


1-1% 




Unk/ 

Reftsed 










' 






1-2% 


1-1% 







Does Graduate Have Children 





ORTH 

IMPAIR 

1^2 


MILD 

MR 

0-8 


MOD 

MR 

n-7 


SEV 

MR 

n-3 


MULTI 
HC 
n— t 


HEAR 

IMPAIR 

n-4 


BD 

n-3 


LD 

n-SO 


TOTAL 

HC 

n-81 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-84 


NO 

Child 


2-100% 


7-88% 


7-100% 


3-100% 


4-100% 


4-100% 


2-67% 


36-72% 


61-80% 


74-88% 


YES 

Child 




1-12% 










1-33% 


14-28% 


16-20% 


10-12% 
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Other Income Received* 





ORTH 


MILD 


.MOD 


SEV 


MLLTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


•TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


KC 


NONHC 




im2 




n-7 


na3 


n»4 


n-4 


n-3 


n-50 


n-81 


n-84 


SSI/SAG: 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


1 


1 


3 


20 




Veteran's 






















Benefits; 






















SSA; 






2 


1 










3 




Public 

Assist.; 




1 


1 


1 








3 


6 


1 


Student 






















Loan; 




















2 


Unemp. 

Insurance 
















1 


1 




* Results are not exclusive; a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 
















Satisfaction with Overall Life Situation 










ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 




n»2 


n«8 


n*7 


n*3 


n«4 


i»-4 


1^3 


n-30 


n-81 


mi84 


Way 

Satisfied; 


2-100% 


1-12% 


2-29% 




1-23% 


1-23% 


2-67% 


2^32% 


65-41% 


37-68% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 




3-38% 


5-71% 


1-33% 


1-25% 


1-23% 




15-30% 


63-39% 


13-18% 


Not Very 
Satisfied: 




2-23% 


• 


1-33% 


2-50% 


1-23% 




5-10% 


21-13% 


8-9% 


Not at All 
Sadsfled: 




2-23% 








1-25% 


1-33% 


3^% 


10-6% 


3-4% 


Unknown 

/Refused: 








1-33% 








1-2% 


2-1% 


1-1% 










Graduate's Current Residence 












ORTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEV 


MULTI 


HEAR 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIR 


BD 


LD 


HC 


NONHC 




i>b2 


n-g 


n-7 


n-3 


n-4 


i»-4 


n-3 


n-50 


n-81 


n-84 


Parent's 

Home: 


l-SO% 


3-38% 


2-29% 




2-50% 


2-50% 




16-32% 


28-33% 


26-31% 


With other 
Relatives: 




1-12% 














1-1% 


4-3% 


On own in 
Houae^Aot 


1-30% 


2-2S% 








1-23% 


2i«7% 


32>«4% 


38-47% 


3Oi60% 


Supervised 

Settins: 






4-37% 




2-50% 




1-33% 




7-9% 




Tenant 

SuDDOit: 






1-14% 


1-33% 










2-2% 




Prison / 
Detent Hm 


1 • 

i 


1-12% 














1-1% 


1-1% 


Wotli 




















1-1% 


Site; 




1-12% 














1-1% 


Travelling, 

noaddnsa 


> 










1-23% 






1-1% 




Donnitory 

/Bamcks 


1-1% 


Unknowi 

/Refilled 


\ 














2-4% 


2-2% 


1-1% 



’ ERIC 
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Percentage of 1985 Graduates Contacted 
Six Years after Graduation 
District IH 



irmoL innoL 




TOTAL POSSIBLE 1 


14 


9 


3 


55 


93 


TOTAL CONTACT 0 


14 


8 


3 


50 


84 


HEALTH 


MODERATE MR. 


MILD MR 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


NONHC 


IMPAIRED 


SEVERE MR. 




DISORDERED 


DISABLED 





MULTI HC 



P 

E 

R 

C 

E 

N 

T 

A 

0 

E 



100 % 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 



o 

ERIC 



Percentage of 1985 Graduates 
Currently in Post High School Education 
Six Years after Graduation 
District m 



29% 



21% 



22 % 




HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n«0 






MODERATE MR. 
SEVERE MR. 
MULTI HC 
ft ■ 14 




0% 




MILO MR 
n ■ 8 



BEHAVIOR 

DISORDERED 

n>3 



LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*S0 



NONHC 
n ■ 84 



6d 



mo>H2tTin?om'Tj 



Percentage of 1985 Graduates 
Cuirently EiMloyed 
Six Years alter Graduation 
District in 

1 00% -r 




IMPAIRED SEVERE MR, n>8 DISORDERED DISABLED n«84 

n ■ 0 MULTI HC n ■ 3 n ■ SO 

n> 14 



100% j 

90% ■■ 
80% ■■ 



Percentage of 1985 Graduates 
Currently Unengaged 
(Not working and Not in school) 
Six Years after Graduation 
Distiia m 



70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10% 

0 % 



HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 
n ■ 0 




MODERATE MR. MILD MR 
SEVERE MR. n > 8 
MULTI HC 
n ■ 14 



67% 




BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERED 
n a 3 




LEARNING 

DISABLED 

na50 



4% 

NONHC 
n ■ 84 



O 

ERIC 



m o > H Z ™ ™ m o > H z m n ?o m tJ 



100% j 

90 % •• 
80 % .. 



Percentage of 198S Graduates 
Reponed Eaming $180f per Week 
Six Years after Graduation 
District III 



70 % 

60 % 



50 % 

40 % 

30 % 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 



HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 
n « 0 




MODERATE MR. 


MILD MR 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


NONHC 


SEVERE MR. 
MULTI HC 
n » 14 


n > 8 


DISORDERED 
n a 3 


DISABLED 
n a SO 


n a 84 



Percentage of 1985 Graduates 
Reponed Receiving Medical Benefits 
From Their Employer 
Six Years after Graduation 
District m 




health moderate MR. MILD MR BEHAVIOR LEARNING NONHC 
IMPAIRED iEVEREMR, n>4 DISORDERED DISABLED n-74 

n > 0 MULTI HC n ■ I n ■ 39 



n« 5 




mo>Hzmr»;om‘o 



1 00% j 

90% 



Percentage of 1985 Graduates 
Living Independently 
Six Years after Graduation 
District m 



80 % .. 



70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20 % 

10 % 

0 % 



HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 
n a 0 



38% 




MODERATE MR. MILD MR 
SEVERE MR. n « 8 
MULTI HC 
n« 14 




BEHAVIOR LEARNING 

DISORDERED DISABLED 



n « 3 n ■ 50 





63 % 




NONHC 

ns84 



Appendix 4 

Year 5 Summaries 
1990 Cohort 




* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

** Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

24% of all respondents did not ai >wer salary question for those employed: 25% of the NonHC, 30% of the LD. 



FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
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1990 - Total 




Results arc not exclusive; a graduate fnay receive more than one other outside income. 
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FAMO.Y INFORMANT INFORMATION 
SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1990 GRADUATES • YEAR S 

5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 






Total 
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* Salary petceiUagesbMed on ihote graduates who wecuirenily employed. 

** 5ftl||gy pwcimiag fit n« graAiaift pn pfl^km a 

28 % of all R^^deiNs did not answer salary <|uesiion for those employed: 23% of the NonHC, 4S% of the LD. 
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Ever Completed Post High'School Program 
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\-o 
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1st Decade Year S • MarclV199S 
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Graduate's Marital Status 







o 






1st Decade Yew 5 • 
1990 - Seattle 



Graduate's Current Residence 








1st Decade Year S • March/l99S 
1990 - SeaiUe \ (} 






March. 199S 
Univ.ofWa. 
Decade Project 



FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
HIGHLINE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1990 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 
5 YEARS AFrER GRADUATION 





Mild 

MR 


Moderate 

MR 


Multi 

HC 


Hearing 

Intneir 


Behavior 

Disordered 


Learning 

Disabled 


Total 

Disabled 


Total 

NonHC 


POSSIBLE 

CONTACT: 


5 


2 


5 


1 


4 


24 


41 


43 


TOTAL 

CONTACT: 


4-80% 


2=100% 


5=100% 


1=100% 


4=100% 


24=100% 


40=98% 


41=95% 


CURRENTLY 
IN SCHOOL: 


0 


1=50% 


2=40% 


0 


0 


4=17% 


7-17% 


15-37% 


EVER GRADUATE 
POST HIGH SCHOOL: 


0 


0 


1=20% 


1-100% 


1=25% 


4-17% 


7=17% 


20-49% 


CURRENTLY 

EMH-OYED: 


3=75% 


0 


1=20% 


0 


4=100% 


18=75% 


26=65% 


34=83% 


SALARY* 

$180+/WEEK: 


3=100% 


0 


0 


0 


4-100% 


10»56% 


17^5% 


20-59% 


SALARY** 

$18(V»-/WEEK: 


3-75% 


0 


0 


0 


4-100% 


10-42% 


17-42% 


20-49% 


CURRENTLY 

UNENGAGED: 


1=25% 


1=50% 


2=40% 


1=100% 


0 


4=17% 


9-22% 


2-5% 


RESIDENCE 

FAMILY: 


2=50% 


1-50% 


0 


1=100% 


?=75% 


11-46% 


18-45% 


15-37% 


SUPERVISED: 


0 


1-50% 


4=80% 


0 


0 


1-4% 


6-15% 


0 


INE«reNI«NT: 


2-50% 


0 


1=20% 


0 


1=25% 


12-50% 


16-40% 


26-63% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

** Salary percentages based on entire graduate peculations. 

20% of all respondents did not answer salary question for those employed: 26% of the NonHC, 17% of the LD. 





FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
HIGHLINE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1990 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 



Gender 





MILD 


MODERATE 


MULTI 


HEARD4G 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAl. 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIFtED 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n»4 


n-2 


m5 


n-1 


n-4 


n-24 


n-40 


n-41 


MALE: 


4*100% 


1-50% 


2»40% 


1-100% 


4-100% 


20-83% 


32-80% 




FEMALE: 




1-50% 


3-60% 




0 


4-17% 


8-20% 


15-37% 








Currently in Post High School Education 








MEJ> 


MODERATE 


MULTI 


HEARING 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIRED 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-4 


i»*2 


n-5 


n-1 


n-4 


n-24 


n-40 


n-41 


YES: 




1-50% 


2—40% 






4-17% 


7-17% 


15-37% 


NO: 


4»100% 


1-50% 


3-60% 


1-100% 


4-100% 


2^-83% 


33-83% 


26=63% 



Type of Post High School Education Cuir^ntly Attended 





MODERATE 


MULTI 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


HC 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n-1 


n-2 


n-4 


ml 


n-15 


SOCIAL SKILLS PROGRAM: 


1-100% 


ImSVlb 




2-29% 




JOB SKILLS PROGRAM: 




l-ft0% 




1-14% 




JOB CORPS PROGRAM: 






1-25% 


1-14% 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 






2-50% 


2-29% 


3-20% 


UNIVERSITY OR 4- YEAR SCHOOL: 










11-73% 


BUSINESS OR TRADE SCHOOL: 






1-25% 


1-14% 




OTHER: 










1-7% 



Ever Graduated From Post High School Institution 





MILD 

MR 

n-4 


MODERATE 

MR 

ml 


MULTI 

HC 

n-5 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

n-1 


BEHAVIC« 

DISORDER 

n-4 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

mlA 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-41 


YES; 






1-207 


1-100% 


1-25% 


4-17% 


7-17% 


20-49% 


NO: 


5-100% 


2-100% 


4-80% 




3-75% 


20-83% 


33-83% 


21-51% 



Degrees Received from Post Hig^ School Institution* 





MULTI 


HEARING 


BEHAVI(» 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




HC 


IMPAIRED 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




f>Bl 


(«b1 


»b1 




ml 


n-20 


ASSOCIATE'S DEGREE: 












11 


BACHELOR'S DECREE: 












4 


CERTIFICATE: 




1 


1 


2 


4 


6 


UNKNOWN/REFUSED: 


1 






2 


3 





* A graduate may have received more than one degree. 



Currendy Employed 





MILD 

MR 

n=4 


MODERATE 

MR 

m2 


MULTI 

HC 

n»5 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

nal 


BEHAVIC» 

DISORDER 

n<^ 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

r-24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-41 


YES: 


3«75% 




1»20% 




4-100% 


18-73% 


26-63% 


34c^S3% 


NO; 


1»2S% 


2»100% 


4«80% 


1»100% 




6-23% 


14-33% 


7-17% 



Hours per Week for Current Employment 





MILD 

IMR 

n-3 


MULTI 

HC 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-4 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-l8 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

11-26 


TOTAL 

NWHC 

n-34 


PART TIME/ 
LT 40 HRS.: 


1-33% 


1-100% 


1-23% 


3-28% 


.8-31% 


12-33% 


FULLTIME/ 
40 HRS.-t>: 


2«<70% 




3-73% 


12>«7% 


17^% 


22-63% 


MISSING: 








1-3% 


1-4% 







Salary per Week for Current Employment 






MILD 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


IMR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 


m»3 


n-1 


n-4 


n-l8 


n-26 


n-34 



LT $180 PER WK; 




1-100% 




3-28% 


6-23% 


3-13% 


$1804- PER WK; 


3-100% 




4-100% 


10-36% 


17-63% 


20-39% 


MISSING; 








3-17% 


3-12% 


9-26% 



O 






1st Decade Year S • March/1993 
1990 • Highline 



Medical Benefits 





MILD 


MODERATE 


MULTI 


HEARING 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




MR 


MR 


HC 


IMPAIRED 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 


EMPLOYED 


i»3 


n-0 


natl 


n>4 


n-4 


n-18 


n-26 


ta-34 


Employer Paid: 


1-33% 








2-50% 


8-44% 


11-42% 


2(VS9% 


Parent's Coverage: 












1-6% 


1-4% 


6-17% 


Self Covered: 


2-67% 








1-25% 


2-11% 


5-19% 


1-3% 


Spouse's Coverage: 
















1-3% 


Coupons/Govt Agency: 






1-100% 








1-4% 




NoCovnage: 










1-25% 


4-22% 


5-19% 


5-15% 


Unknown: 












3-17% 


3-11% 


1-3% 


UNEMPLOYED 


it-1 


n-2 


n— 4 


n-1 


na»0 


n»6 


11-14 


n-7 


Parent's Coverage: 




1-50% 








1-17% 


2-14% 


5-71% 


Self Covered: 
















1-14% 


Spouse's Coverage: 












1=17% 


1-7% 




Coupons/GovL Agency: 




1-50% 


4-100% 


1-100% 




2-33% 


8-57% 




No Coverage: 


1-100% 










2-33% 


3-21% 


1-14% 



Other Benefits Received with Cunent Employment 



VACATION 

YES: 

NO 

UNKNOWN: 


MILD MULTI BEHAVICXI LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

IMR HC DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NONHC 

"■3 n-1 n-4 n-18 n-26 n-34 


2»67% 1-100% 1-25% 9-50% 13-50% 19-56% 

1*33% 2=50% 7-39% 10-38% 14-41% 

1-25% 2-11% 3-12% 1-3% 


SICK LEAVE 
YES: 
NO: 

UNKNOWN: 


2-67% 1-100% 1-25% 7-39% 11-42% 17-50% 

1*33% 2-50% 8-44% 11-42% 13-38% 

1*25% 3-17% 4-15% 4-12% 


RETIRMENT 

YES: 

NO 

UNKNOWN: 


2*67% 6=33% 8-31% 14-41% 

1-33% 1-100% 3-75% 10-56% 15-57% 14-41% 

1-25% 2-11% 3-12% 6-18% 



Cuirently Unengaged 

(Not employed and not in school) 



MILD MOISRATE MULTI HEARING BEHAVI(» LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

MR MR HC IMPAIRED DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NONHC 

n;! tM 1^24 iMO n 41 



YES: 


1-25% 


1-50% 


2-40% 


1-100% 




4-17% 


9-22% 


2-5% 


NO: 


3=75% 


1-50% 


3-60% 




4-100% 


20-83% 


31-78% 


39-95% 





1st Decade Year S • Marcl^l99S 
1990 • Htghline 



Other Income Received* 



MILD MODERATE MULTI HEARING BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

MR MR HC IMPAIRED DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED NONHC 

n*4 n»2 n»5 i£l 154 n«24 n»40 na41 



SSI: 


2 5 7 


SSA: 


1 1 


Child SuoDOit: 




School 




Scholarship: 


1 1 2 


Stuoent 




Loan: 


1.1 2 


Aid to Dependent 




Children: 


1 1 


Vetenm's 




Benefits: 


1 



* Results are not exclusive; a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 



Graduate's Marital Status 





MILD 

MR 

n»t 


MODERATE 

MR 

n*2 


MULTI 

HC 

n=S 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

I>b1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n=4 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n»40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-41 


Never 

Manied: 


4«100% 


2=100% 


5=100% 


1=100% 


4=100% 


20-83% 


36=90% 


37-90% 


Now 

Manied: 












4-17% 


4=10% 


4=10% 



Does Graduate Have Children 



MILD MODERATE MULTI HEARING BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 

MR MR HC IMPAIRED DISORDER DISABLED DISABLED N<>IHC 



Children; 


rM 


ns2 


n»5 


r^l 


vM 


i)k24 


n-40 


n-41 


0: 


3*75% 


2=100% 


5=100% 


1=100% 


4=100% 


18-75% 


33-83% 


38-93% 


1: 


1=25% 










3=13%* 


4=10% 


3-7% 














2-8% 


2-5% 




3: 












1-4% 


1=2% 





* 2 Learning Disabled graduates do not currently live with their children. 




It'ti 



1st Decade Year S - MarctV199S 
1990 - Highline 



Graduate's Current Residence 





MILD 

MR 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-2 


MULTI 

HC 

n=5 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

n=l 


BEHAVIC» 

DISORDER 

n=4 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

is-41 


Parent's 

Home: 


2=50% 


1=50", 




1=100% 


3-75% 


11-46% 


18-45% 


13-37% 


House « 
Auartmoit: 


2-50% 




1=20% 




1=25% 


11=46% 


13-38% 


23-36% 


Dormitory/ 

Banscks: 












1=4% 


1=2% 


2=5% 


Supervised 

Settins: 




1=50% 


2=10% 






1=4% 


4=10% 




Tenant 

SuDDOtt’ 






2=40% 








2-3% 




Traveling: 
















1-2% 



Satisfaction with Overall Life Situation 





MILD 

MR 

n=4 


MODERATE 

MR 

ms? 


MULTI 

HC 

n*5 


HEARING 

IMPAIRED 

n=l 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n=4 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-41 


Very 

Satisfied: 


1=25% 




3=«0% 






10-42% 


14=35% 


29-71% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 


2^50% 


2=100% 




1=100% 


2=50% 


9-38% 


16-40% 


10-24% 


Not Very 
Satisfied: 






2=40% 




2=50% 


2-8% 


6-15% 


2=5% 


Not at All 
Satisfied: 


1=25% 










3=12% 


4-10% 






li'V 



I.'i Decade Year 3 • MarcVl99S 
1090 • Highline 



March, 199S 
Utiiv* of Wa. 
Decade Project 



FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
BELLEVUE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1990 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 





Health 

Imoaiied 


MUd 

MR 


Moderate 

MR 


Severe 

MR 


Multi 

HC 


Behavior 

Disordered 


Learning 

Disabled 


Total 

Disabled 


Total 

NonHC 


POSSIBLE 




















CONTACT: 


3 


2 


6 


1 


2 


2 


24 


40 


52 


TOTAL 




















CONTACT: 


3=100% 


2=100% 


6=100% 


1 = 100 
% 


2=100% 


2=100% 


24=100% 


40=100% 


52=100% 


CURRENTLY 




















IN SCHOOL: 


1=33% 


0 


2=33% 


0 


0 


0 


10=42% 


13*32% 


23-44% 


EVER GRADUATE 




















POST HIGH SCH.: 


1=33% 


0 


2=33% 


0 


0 


1=50% 


6=25% 


1(^25% 


, 27*52% 


CURRENTLY 




















EMPLOYED: 


2=67% 


0 


4=67% 


1=100% 


1=50% 


2=100% 


17=71% 


27=68% 


40-77% 


SALARY* 








• 












$180+/WEEK: 


1=50% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1=50% 


10=59% 


12=43% 


22=55% 


SALARY** 




















$18Df/WEEK: 


1=33% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1=50% 


10=42% 


12=30% 


13=42% 


CURREimY 




















UNENGAGED: 


0 


2=100% 


1=17% 


0 


1=50% 


G 


2=8% 


6=15% 


2=4% 


RESIDENCE 




















FAMILY: 


0 


1=50% 


3=50% 


0 


1=50% 


2*100% 


12=50% 


19=48% 


15=29% 


SUPERVISED: 


0 


1=50% 


3=50% 


1*100% 


1*50% 


0 


0 


^15% 


0 


INDEPENDENT: 


3=100% 




0 


0 


0 


0 


12=50% 


15*37% 


37-71% 



* Salary percentages based on those graduates who are currently employed. 

Salary percentages based on entire graduate populations. 

24% of all respondents did not answer salary question for those employed: 28% of the NonHC, 24% of the LD. 




BF;ST COPY AVAILABLE 
108 



FAMILY INFORMANT INFORMATION 
BELLEVUE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1990 GRADUATES - YEAR 5 

5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 

Gender 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n»3 


MILD 

MR 

n=2 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=6 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=l 


MULTI 

HC 

n=2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n=2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n=S2 


MALE; 


2a«7% 


0 


2=33% 


0 


2=100% 


2=100% 


21=88% 


29-73% 


29=S6% 


FEMALE: 


1=33% 


2=100% 


4»<7% 


1=100% 


0 


0 


3=12% 


11=27% 


23-44% 



Currently in Post High School Education 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MODERATE 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIRED 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n=3 


n=2 


n=6 


n=l 


n=2 


n=2 


n=24 


n=40 


n-S2 


YES: 


1=33% 


0 


2=33% 


0 


0 


0 


1(M2% 


13-32% 


23-44% 


NO: 


2-67% 


2-100% 


4-67% 


1-100% 


2=100% 


2=100% 


14=58% 


27-68% 


29-56% 



Type of Post High School Education Currently Attended 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-1 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=l0 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n=l3 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-23 


SOCIAL SKILLS 
PROGRAM; 




2=100% 




2=15% 




COMMUNTTY 

COLLEGE; 


1=100% 




6-60% 


6-46% 


3-13% 


UNIVERSITY OR 
4-YEAR SCHOOL: 






3=30% 


3=23% 


19=83% 


BUSINESS, VOC, 
OR TRADE SCHOOL: 






1=10% 


1-8% 


1-4% 



Ever Graduated From Post High School Institution 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-3 


MILD 

MR 

1^2 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=6 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=] 


MULTI 

HC 

n>2 


PEHAVIOR 
DISORDER 
n— 2 


LEARNING 
DISABLED 
n— 24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-52 


YES: 


1-33% 


0 


2-33% 


0 


0 


1-50% 


6-25% 


10-25% 


27-52% 


NO: 


2-67% 


2-100% 


4-67% 


1=100% 


2-100% 


1-50% 


18=75% 


3(V75% 


25-48% 





Degrees Received from Post High School Institution* 





HEALTH 


MODERATE 


BEHAVK» 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIRED 


MR 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




nsl 


nm2 


nxl 




n>10 




ASSOCIATE'S DEGREE: 












4 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE: 


1 






1 


2 


20 


DIPLOMA: 




1 


1 




2 


CERTIFICATE: 




1 




5 


6 


4 


LICENSE: 








1 


1 


1 



* A graduate may have received mote than one degree. 



Cuirently Employed 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

m>3 


MILD 

MR 

n>2 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=6 


SEVERE 

MR 

Itsl 


MULTT 

HC 

m2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

tla>2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-S2 


YES: 


2«<7% 


0 


4a67% 


U100% 


1-50% 


2-100% 


17-71% 


27-68% 


40-77% 


NO: 


1«33% 


2»100% 


2-33% 


0 


1>S0% 




7-29% 


13-32% 


12-13% 



Hours per Week for Current Employment 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-2 


MODERATE 
MR 
n— 4 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-1 


MULTI 

HC 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n-17 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-27 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-40 


PARTTTME/ 
LT 40 HRS.: 




4-100% 


1-100% 


1-100% 


1-S0% 


6-35% 


13-48% 


13-32% 


FULLTIME/ 
40 HRS.-i-: 


2-100% 








1-50% 


11-65% 


14-52% 


25-63% 


MISSING: 
















2-5% 



Salary per Week for Cuirent Employment 





HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 
n— 2 


MODERATE 
MR 
n— 4 


SEVERE 

MR 

n-1 


MULTT 

HC 

n-1 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LFJVRNING 

DISABLED 

n-17 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-27 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-40 


LTS180PER WK: 




4-100% 


1-100% 


1-100% 


1-50% 


3-18% 


10-37% 


7-17% 


$1804- PER WK: 


1=50% 








1-50% 


10-59% 


12-44% 


22-55% 


MISSING: 


1-50% 










4-23% 


5-19% 


11-28% 



O 



1st Decade Year S • March/199S 
1990-BeUevue 



Medical Benefits 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MOD 


SEVERE 


MULTI 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIR 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 




LD 


DtSABLED 


NONHC 


EMPLOYED 


n»2 


n*0 


i»=4 


rial 


n=l 


n-2 


n=17 


n=27 


n=40 


Employer Paid: 












!»50% 


9=53% 


1(W37% 


16-40% 


Parent's Covoage: 


1«50% 




1=25% 








2=12% 


4=15% 


13=33% 


Self Covered: 


















3-7% 


Coupons/Govt. Agency: 






3=75% 


1=100% 


1=100% 


1=50% 




6-22% 




Mb Coverage: 


i»m 












4=23% 


5-19% 


4-10% 


Unknown: 














2=12% 


2=7% 


4-10% 


UNEMPLOYED 


nal 


n=2 


1^2 


naO 


n=l 


iH) 


n-7 


n=13 


n-12 


Parent's Coverage: 




1=50% 










4=53% 


5-38% 


11^% 


Self Coverage: 


1=100% 














1-8% 


1=8% 


Coupons/Govt Agency: 




1=50% 


2=100% 




1=100% 




1=14% 


5=38% 




No Coverage: 














2=29% 


2=15% 





Other Benefits Received with Current Employment 



VACATION 

YES: 

Na 

UNKNOWN: 


HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-2 


MODERATE 

MR 

mo4 


SEVEPi 

MR 

n=l 


MUi.n 

HC 

n=l 


BEHAVIC« 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

m\l 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-27 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-40 


1=50% 

1=50% 


1=25% 

3-75% 


1=100% 


1=100% 


1=50% 

1=50% 


6-35% 

5=29% 

6-35% 


8=30% 

12=44% 

7-26% 


18-45% 

18-45% 

4-10% 


SICK LEAVE 


















YES: 




1=25% 






1=50% 


5=29% 


7-26% 


17-43% 


NO 


1=50% 


2=50% 


1=100% 


1-100% 


1=50% 


8-47% 


14-52% 


18-45% 


UNKNOWN: 


1=50% 


1=25% 








4=24% 


6-22% 


5-12% 


RETIRMENT 


















YES: 




1=25% 






1=50% 


4-23% 


6-22% 


11^% 


NO: 


1=50% 


3-75% 


1=100% 


1=100% 


1-50% 


11=65% 


18-67% 


22-55% 


UNKNOWN: 


1=50% 










2=12% 


3=11% 


7-17% 



Currently Unengaged 

(Not employed and not in school) 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

1^3 


MILD 

MR 

n=2 


MODERATE 

MR 

n-6 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=I 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n-40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-52 


YES: 




2=100% 


1=17% 




1=50% 




2=8% 


6-15% 


2-4% 


NO: 


3=100% 




5=83% 


1=100% 


1-50% 


2=100% 


22=92% 


34=85% 


50-96% 




1 f I 



1st Decade Year 5 • March/199S 
1990 • Bellevue 



Other Income Received* 





HEALTH 


MILD 


MODERATE 


SEVERE 


MULTI 


BEHAVIOR 


LEARNING 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 




IMPAIRED 


MR 


MR 


MR 


HC 


DISORDER 


DISABLED 


DISABLED 


NONHC 




n»3 


n«2 


n>i6 


1^1 


n>2 


n>2 


i)b24 


n>40 


ifS2 


SSI: 




2 


5 




2 


1 




10 




SSA: 








1 


1 


1 




3 




School 




















Scholarship: 


















2 


Student 




















Loan: 














I 


1 


5 


Military 

Reserves: 














2 


2 





* Results are not exclusive; a graduate may receive more than one other outside income. 



Graduate's Marital Status 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 


MILD 

MR 

ns2 


MODERATE 

MR 

n=6 


SEVERE 

MR 

1^1 


MULTI 

HC 

n*2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n*2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n*40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n«S2 


Never 

Married; 


3«100% 


2*100% 


^100% 


1*100% 


2*100% 


2*100% 


24*100% 


40*100% 


30*96% 


Now 

Married: 


















2*4% 








Does Graduate Have Children 








Children; 


HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-3 


MILD 

MR 

n*2 


MODERATE 

MR 

1 ^ 


SEVERE 

MR 

n*l 


MULTI 

HC 

n-2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n-2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n*24 


TOTAL 

DISABLED 

n*40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n*S2 


0: 


3»100% 


2*100% 


6-100% 


1*100% 


2*100% 


2*100% 


21*88% 


37*93% 


52-100% 


1; 














3*12%* 


3*7% 


1 



* 1 Learning Disabled graduate does not currently live with their child. 
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Graduate's Current Residence 



HEALTH MILD MODERATE SEVERE MULTI BEHAVIOR LEARNING TOTAL TOTAL 



Parent's 

Home; 



Fbster Home: 
House or 
Apartment: 
Supernsed 
Setting: 
Tenant 
Support 
Donnitory/ 
Banacks. 



Traveling 



IMPAIRED 

n-3 


MR 

n^ 


MR 

n=6 


MR 

n=l 


HC 


DISORDER 

n«2 


DISABLED 

n«24 


DISABLED 

d-40 


NONHC 

n-52 




1=50% 


1=17% 




1=50% 


2=100% 


12=50% 


17=43% 


15-29% 


3«100% 




2-33% 








12=50% 


2-5% 

15-38% 


35^7% 






3=50% 


1=100% 


1-50% 






5-12% 






1*50% 












1*2% 


1=2% 


















1-2% 



Satisfaction with Overall Life Situation 





HEALTH 

IMPAIRED 

n-3 


MEJ> 

MR 

n=2 


MODERATE 

MR 

na€ 


SEVERE 

MR 

n=l 


MULTI 

HC 

i»>2 


BEHAVIOR 

DISORDER 

n^2 


LEARNING 

DISABLED 

n=24 


TOTAL 
DISABLED 
n— 40 


TOTAL 

NONHC 

n-52 


Wtty 

Satisfied: 




1=50% 


2=33% 


1=100% 


1-50% 


2=100% 


12-50% 


19-48% 


39-75% 


Somewhat 

Satisfied: 


2=<7% 


1-50% 


4^7% 




1-50% 




8=33% 


16-40% 


10=19% 


Not Very 
Satisfied: 


1-33% 












2=8% 


3-7% 


2-4% 


Not at All 
Satisfled: 














2=8% 


2=5% 


1=2% 
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Appendix 5 

Sample Case Study 



FINAL CASE SUMMARY ^ l 

FIRST DECADE PROJECT 
(Carmen Hadreas) 

Data Base : This memo is based upon: Interviews with Carla 
(CRL1 :1 1 *06*92; CRL 2:11-18-93), Interview with her husband, 
Percy (PRC1: 1-5-93), several interviews/phone calls with the 
Public Health Nurse, Linda, an interview by phone with Carla's 
photography and homeroom teacher from high school, several calls 
with Carla, several phone conversations with Percy, an interview 
with Carla's mother via phone, contacts with CPS via phone, 
interviews with both sisters: Cari via phone, Connie included in CRL1 
and CRL 2, School transcripts (only school record available), 
contacts with school district re. her children, contacts with social 
service agencies, & visits to the home. 

Chronology 

Carla grew up living with her father and his wife, Luann, through 
most of her early years, because her mother was a "bad mother" 
according to her children [Connie, CRL 1 Carla, CRL 2]. Her father had 
a kidney disorder, and was sickly. He collected SSI, and Luann 
worked at a 711 -type store and also collected SSI. She has two older 
sisters who also lived with their father (both attended special 
education but did not graduate), and two half-brothers. In 1982, the 
summer between Carla's ninth and tenth grade years, her father and 
step mother moved out of town and she chose to stay in her 
neighborhood. Perhaps more accurately, it appears that she was sort 
of left behind. She lived in their abandoned home for about a month, 
and then went to live with neighbors so she could finish school. 
These neighbors kicked her out in a week because she was too much 
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trouble and they did not speak English [CRL2] and she went to live 
with her maternal grandmother (See Family Support and Mentor). Her 
mother would visit occasionally, but basically remained out of the 
picture. Carla stayed with her Grandmother through her graduation 
from a special education HS in 1985. After graduation she moved in 
with her father, who had moved back to town. She continued to live 
with her father and his wife, Luann, until moving in with Percy in 



Carla attended a special education high school, and her secondary 
years were exciting for her. She enjoyed school, and really wanted to 
graduate. She was a cheerleader, and played basketball on the school 
team off and on. The classes listed on her transcripts were general 
academics and a variety of other classes, including vocational 
training in food service preparation. She did poorly in this area, 
however [CRL 2, Teacher], and did not wish to puisue foods as a 
career. She reports that the food handler's test was too difficult. 
Other classes included Photography, Crafts, and Adult Living. 
(Consequently, the majority of her classes were geared toward 
vocational training and independent living, including special 
education support in academic subjects.) Her grades were generally 
B's, with her grades declining in her senior year (i.e. F in PE, D in 
Science). Carla had several good friends in high school [Teacher, 
CRLIj. Two of these friends she kept in contact with for a few years 
post graduation: they have since lost touch. 



1986. 
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The label reported for Carla's special education requirements listed 
for this project is mildly mentally retarded. The only school record 
available is a transcript for 1977-1985. Thus, labeling criteria, 
testing, etc. are not available for confirmation. Carla does have a 
great deal of difficulty reading a simple book to her son 
[observation, CRL2] and cannot balance her (joint) checking account 
[CRL 2]. Just this past year her husband taught her how to write 
checks (which he reports was a difficult task; [PRC 1] ). 

Carla briefly held two jobs after high school, at a Jack-in-the-Box 
and a thrift store, but reports losing both because she was unable to 
understand the register and price codes (see Academics and Jobs). 
Carla’s last job was at the thrift store. Because pricing was too 
difficult to figure out, she just quit going to work. Perhaps she was 
able to leave this job with little consequences, as she was dating 
Percy at the time, and could be somewhat assured of his financial 
support (she moved in with him shortly after leaving the thrift store 
job). She has not worked outside of the home since 1986. 

During high school Carla dated a physically abusive boy [CRL2] 
followed by a steady boyfriend, Kelley (See Mentors). While she was 
seeing Kelley, she became involved with Percy. In spite of a 
physically abusive incident involving Percy outside her home with 
her family present (See Pattern of Victimization), she began an 
exclusive relationship with Percy. 
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In late 1986 Carla became pregnant with Percy's baby. This 
pregnancy was a tubal pregnancy, and she got very sick before losing 
the baby. Percy reports, and this is confirmed by Carla, that he 
helped her to the hospital just in the nick of time; she almost died. 
Carla moved in with Percy and his mother after this incident in late 
1986. (This home was across the street from Carla's father's house.) 

Carla and Percy stayed with his mother until she moved out and 
moved to another town in 1987 or so. They still live in his mother's 
home rent free, although they pay the property taxes of 
approximately $2, 000. 00/year. 

In 1987 Carla became pregnant again, and her son, John, was born in 
1988. (She was still unmarried at this time.) 

Her step-mother, Luann died the same year, and Carla was very sad 
about this loss Her father died the following year, and her 

Grandmother the year after that. 

Carla and Percy were referred to CPS by Children's hospital in 1989 
because John ate Carla’s Phenobarbital, which she was taking for 
unclear reasons (see Health). CPS referred the case to the public 
health department, who visited and taught her to put the medication 
out of reach. Three years later Pat (her next son) drank ammonia, and 
the same referral process was followed. The nurse again helped her 
to put the cleaning supplies out of reach of the children. Carla and 
Percy were married in 1989. 
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In 1990 Carla gave birth to their second son, Pat. Percy continued to 
work loading Barges. The family received health benefits through 
this job. Percy was pushing Carla around before this, but in 1990 he 
pushed her or hit her so severely that it caused her to visit the 
emergency room. Carla also reports that Percy let his brother push 
her around. (See Marriage; Pattern of Victimization.) In 1991 Carla 
visited the ER again, this time because of a severe seizure caused 
from a blow to the head by Percy. 

Carla currently lives with her husband and their two sons, John, who 
is five, and Pat, who is almost three. Pat currently receives special 
education services at home after an unsuccessful special education 
preschool experience (he cried all of the time), and John will enter 
kindergarten in the fall (he was recently tested for sped, but did not 
qualify). 

Carla's husband lost his job loading barges in Dec. of 1992, and the 
family now lives on his free-lance work and unemployment 
insurance (although that is probably now up). The family does not 
currently have health insurance and medical coupons for the children 
have been cut off because the time limits for unemployment 
insurance have lapsed. Carla broke her foot earlier this year. It is 
not healing correctly, but the threat of medical bills (and her 
husband's not "letting" her to get treatment because of the monetary 
issues) keeps h< r from proper care. 
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Family 

Carla was the only one of three siblings and two step-brothers to 
graduate from high school. Neither her mother nor her father 
completed high school. It is unclear whether her step-mother 
finished school, but Carla does not think so. perhaps the reason Carla 
completed high school is related to the fact that she attended a 
secondary special education center, although it appears that this is 
the same high school that her sisters attended before dropping out 
(both followed dropping out with leaving the family home). An 
examination of her general family support system does not shed 
light on why Carla completed high school while all the others in her 
family did not. (Mentoring or rescuing, however, may.) 

Carla reports fondness for her Dad and step-mother (CRL 1], and 
appreciates "all that they did" for her. She cites them as very 
influential in her early years. When asked about their support for 
schooling, she talks about their support in terms of telling her to 
"keep up good work." This is confirmed by her sister, Connie, who 
basically said the same thing. Connie did not complete school 
because she ran away and moved out. Thus, the information about 
family support around school competition is conflicting. If the 
family were indeed supportive of school the way that Carla alludes 
to, perhaps other children in the family wound have continued 
schooling instead of dropping out or running away. (No children went 
with the father and step mother during the move to Tacoma in 1982, 
thus this move was not influential on any of them.) 
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To add weight to this conflict is the fact that Percy reports that the 
family "didn't do a damn thing for her." He says that the family did 
not encourage her to graduate, with the exception of her 
grandmother. Both Percy and Carla credit this grandmother for the 
majority of the support Carla received through high school, perhaps 
Carla doesn't vant to speak ill of the dead (her father and step- 
mother have died), and reads more into their participation in her 
schooling. Certainly they were not attentive to her health. In the 
interview with Percy, he refers to the family's Ir.ck of concern for 
Carla's health and rchooling. As an example, when comparing the 
support that Carla got from her father and step-mother as compared 
to that given to her sisters, Connie and Cari: 

Well, her family gave her no support at all. They thought she was 
just a total basket case. Urn, her epileptics history was all In her 
head. Luann used to just rant and rave. She [Luann] would have never 
done a damn thing for her. ever. None of those times. I carried her 
outa that house. 

.... Oh, man, she [Luann] would do anything for Connie. Anything. She, 
urn raised them kids up until the day she died. You know, Connie 
never once had to take them kids anywhere. Connie was just like a 
teenager that never even had kids as long as Luann was around. And 
Carla was just put out big time.. ..[put out of the home] [Percy 1] 

In any case, it i? clear that Carla's grandmother suppcted her 
throughout her schooling. This is the same grandmother that bought 
Carla a special dress for graduation, and supported Carla's 
relationship with her high school boyfriend, Kelley. Kelley helped her 
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with her school work and would drive her to school and later to 
work. He was older than Carla, and was well liked by her 
grandMother. He would eat over at their house. Her grandmother 
encouraged her to stay in school, and would help her when she needed 
help. 

Carla's mother was not really in the picture much while she was in 
school. It is worth noting that Carla still lives in the same 
neighborhood that she lived in with her father (in the house across 
the street), and her grandmother (within a few blocks). 

Carla's current support is interesting. It seems that she maintains a 
support system with her sisters; they stick together. Yet upon closer 
examination, it becomes apparent that it is Carla that supports the 
other two women. Carla is clearly thought of in this family as the 
one who is successful and strong. For example, when her sister, 
Connie, was in a debilitating car accident two years ago, Carla was 
the one who helped her and her children cope with the 
hospitalization. Also, when Cari's baby died, Carla helped. [CRL1, 
oth Carla and Connie] When interviewing both Connie and Carla 
(their houses are directly across from each other), the children ran 
from home to home. But observation shows that when both set of 
children have been hi igry, they ask Carla, not Connie for food (they 
usually end up getting it themselves-once a gallon of rocky-road ice 
cream at 9 a.m.). Yet when Carla discussed abuse episodes or other 
times when she needed help, she never mentioned her sisters as 
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helomates. This entire shaky personal support system for Carla is 
also an example of the theme low expectations "that is discussed 
later in this memo. 



Percy confirms this lack of system help when there are 
emergencies, Carla's family falls short. In spite of the fact that they 
visit his family in Oregon (his mother and brothers) frequently and 
that Carla's sisters live so nearby, Percy does not see any of these 
people as support. Although he is not speaking to specific times, 
while talking about their life together, Percy Lays: 

And I'm scared to slow down, cuz I got no parents, no one to fall 
against. She's got no parents, no one to fall against. So we're stuck 
in this life. And we got kids and stuff. And life don't stop for us. So 
alls I try to do is work and work and work and try to make this thing 
survive. [PRC] 



Percy is unhappy with Carla (See Marriage), yet continues to support 
the family financially as long as he is employed, and scrambles for 
jobs to keep the family going. 

It is important to note someplace here that Carla's expectations of 
support are minimal. Not once does she express dissatisfaction with 
her family or the amount of support that she receives from them. 
Although Percy clearly feels that her father and step-mother were 
Ojal supportive, Carla talks about them as if they really helped her. 
This .attitude is in direct contrast with the fact that her father and 
step-mother moved and left her alone (she was rescued by her 
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grandmother after Carla asked her for help). This lack of support 
may have been due to the father's poor health (he had a kidney 
problem), but it stands to reason that it was an atmosphere that was 
not supportive of school, as Carla is the only sibling of five to 
graduate from high school. 

This theme of low expectations is continued in her marriage. It is 
also clear that she does not expect much more from her sisters than 
she is getting from her husband, which is minimal at best. In fact, 
she reports in the second interview that Percy has been trying to 
sleep with Connie (CRL2 378-384, CRL 2 467-475), and she does not 
feel that she can trust him (CRL 2 657). Most folk would expect more 
fronr. their sister ana husband. 



Mentor 

Clearly, the most influential mentor for Carla throughout school was 
her maternal grandmother. She came to the rescue when Carla had no 
place to live, (after living alone and then getting kicked out of the 
neighbor's home after her father had moved). However, it is worth 
noting that Carla called her grandmother first, asking her for help. 
This mentorship, then, began with a gesture initiated by Carla. The 
grandmother helped her with homework and bougnt her a special 
dress for graduation. 
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When explaining how it came that she moved from her father's home 
to the neighbors and finally to her grandmothers, in CRL 2, Carla has 
this to say about her grandmother. 



Because when they moved to [town south], I wanted to finish high 
school. So I like stayed in that abandoned house that they lived in for 
like, I don't know, about almost a month. And I was going to school 
almost every day. And I was like living with the neighbors, and they 
finally locked me out; took all my stuff. So I called my Grandma. My 
grandma took me and bought me a bunch of new clothes and took me 
in. I lived with her for three years. [CRL2 855-866.] 

Her grandmother persevered with Carla through some difficult 
times. Carla had this to say about her later in the same interview. 

She treated me right. We got into arguments, you know. It was like, 
"Hey, Grandma, You're not my mom. You can't tell me that." But those 
were times when I'd go out and I wouldn't come back, you know. She 
told me to do something, I say, "Well, hey, you're not my mom. You 
can't tell me what to do." She told me to get out. A couple hours later 
she called me at a friend's house and told me to come back home. She 
bought my graduation dress. [CRL2, 897-900.] 



Carla's boyfriend, Kelley, also assisted her. They dated for 3-4 
years, making the onset of this relationship around 1982, which is 
interesting in that her father left around that time (CRL2 256-258), 
and he was older than her. He would drive her to school and to work. 
As an aside- Carla does not mention that Kelley was in special 
education, and she met him in the neighborhood. In fact, it appears 
that he graduated a few years before Carla. This situation changed 
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when Carla met and began dating Percy, another boy from the 
neighborhood. 

After high school Percy lent support to Carla. He financially 
supported her before the birth of their sons and after she lost two 
jobs. He continued to support the family until he was recently laid 
off. He reports wanting Carla to have friends outside of the home. 
(This is supported by his happiness in seeing me during our coffee 
time- see next section- but is disputed by Carla and Connie at other 
times in the interviews.) Percy taught Carla how to write checks; a 
process he says was not easy. He got her to the doctor when she had 
a severe reaction to a tubal pregnancy, and again when she "damn 
near died" because of a reaction/over dose of Phenobarbital. Connie 
also reports that Percy is good for Carla (although their is an odd 
dynamic here- Carla reports that Percy comes on to Connie and she 
to him. and he also mentioned this). 

Although Carla's grandmother is a mentor for her, her initial 
entrance into Carla's life in this role is when Carla called her after 
being locked out by the neighbor. Thus, the grandmother was not the 
person to choose the mentor role. There is a question here of 
rescuing, which may imply a different kind of support than 
traditional mentoring. Percy also came to her rescue when she was 
sick due to her tubal pregnancy and again when she had a seizure 
that landed her in the ER. This interviewer also rescued her in a way, 
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by initiating calls at Carla's request. Can Carla then make the initial 
request of people, and others come to her aid? 

In brief summation, it appears that Carla's grandmother was a 
valuable support person for Carla through school. She also had an 
older boyfriend, Kelley, that helped her through school. Percy has 
been supportive of her post high school. There is a question of 
whether these situations constitute mentor-like support or 
rescuing. Carla is now the social support system for her family. She 
has little support outside of her home. 

Social Life/Romances/FriendsyRecreation 

Carla had friends in high school that she bummed around with. Carla 
longer keeps up with her high school friends. She kept up with two of 
these friends for awhile, but no longer visits them. She reports 
having no friends outside of her family or Percy's friends' wives and 
girlfriends. 

Carla reported in the second interview and on the phone that Percy 
will not allow her to leave the house without Permission. This 
control is confirmed by the first contact that the interviewer had 
with Carla, when she initially refused to be part of the study. Upon 
further probing by the interviewer, Carla granted Permission to call 
back the next day (10-29-92) and talk to her husband. It was after 
this conversation that Percy gave Carla Permission to take part in 
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the study, as long as he would be home at the time of the first 
interview. Connie also confirmed Percy's control of Carla. [CRL1] 

Percy does not confirm this amount of control. Instead, he says that 
he wants her to get out of the house more and have more friends. He 
attributes her lack of friendships and social life to her behavior (he 
says it is mental health) and her inability to maintain any 
relationships without being a 'bitch" [PRC1 ]. 

Carla had boyfriends in high school. One of these boys would hit her. 
She had a special boyfriend for quite awhile; a man she still thinks 
about. This man, Kelley, was very well liked by her grandmother. He 
was good to her. He was also a support of sorts. She met Percy while 
she was dating Kelley. It sounds like Kelley was well liked by her 
grandmother, helped her with school, and would drive her to work. He 
was a dependable guy; a mechanic. Percy was more exciting, and 
would make more money. He "got rid of" Kelley. She regrets her 
choice at times. 

Carla still lives in the same neighborhood that she lived in with h^'r 
father (in the house across the street), and her grandmother (within 
a few blocks). Her excellent directions for the interviewer (phone, 
11-1-92) from the [large grocery store about 5 blocks from her 
home] and her ability to name the area in which she lives shows she 
knows this neighborhood well. 
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One of the social skills Carla seems to have difficulty with 
specifically is patience. She is impatient with the nurse or myself if 
we are not available when she calls or she is not called back 
immediately. Percy alludes to this in reference to employment. This 
could go hand-in-hand with not being able to stick with things, about 
which he speaks at great length and with little admiration. In CRL2 
(223-227), she mentions waiting for Kelley to finish working on 
cars in order to do something with her as a major cause of their 
break-up. I am wondering how much this trait has hurt her socially. 

In addition, Carla has repeatedly shown a pattern of victimization. 
First of all, it appears that her mother was an abusive v'oman, both 
physically, and in placing Carla and her sisters in situations where 
they could be sexually victimized. It is unclear whether there was 
physical abuse in the father’s home (he was very ill all of Carla’s 
life), yet certainly the leaving to another city could be viewed as 
neglectful. She was beaten by a boyfriend in high school. Percy hit 
her before they moved in together, beating her up in front of her 
family's home. Here is some of Carla's account of that incident. 

Percy beat me up out in the yard. I didn't even hardly know this guy. 
And the people-Percy's brother was standing next door. He goes, 
"Kill the bitch, Percy. Kill her." You know, he was kicking me all over 
the yard, dragging me, and my parents were standing there. I finally 
got up and crawled in the back yard to get away from him. He says, 
"Go in the house and clean yourself up now." You know, like he was 
my boss or something. [CRL2 235'255] 
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A pattern of victimization also correlates with Carla's accounts of 
needing permission to leave the house and Percy's general control 
over her (See Social, etc.)> This is complicated by Carla's strict 
ideas about the role definitions of "wife" (See Marriage). 

The police were involved at some point, and Percy was assigned to 
anger management [CRL285-291]. She has been hit by her husband 
several times that she talked about in the interviews, including 
twice that landed her in the ER with seizures. She has also been 
thrown around by Percy's brothers. {When I was pregnant with Pat he 
picked me up and threw me across this living room. I'm serious. He 
did.- [CRL2178-180]) and allows that same brother to verbally abuse 
the children [CRL2 150-166]. Percy also reports that her family was 
awful to her. There is also a reference in the interview with Connie 
about the birth mother's boyfriends trying to molest her. it crops up 
again the CRL2. So, this pattern might be a familial one as well. 

Two months ago Carla called me and asked me over to have a cup of 
coffee. I went for about 20 minutes. She had coffee ready and had 
remembered that I took cream. It was a pleasant visit. Her children 
played around us. She had picked up her home. Although she reports 
the same issues listed above (e.g. with Percy; her foot) remained 
firm in her wish to stay home with her children. Carla was an 
enjoyable coffee companion. My point here is that Carla has social 
skills which make her an enjoyable companion. She learns and 
remembers things, like cream, from one time to the next. However 
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generalization seems difficult foe her, like knowing that Phenobarb 
and ammonia are both poisons and should be put up. It appears that 
the fact that she has social skills and retains information but needs 
assistance with things that require generalization, especially safety 
factors. Minimal case management would suit her well. 

Marriage 

(See also other sections of this memo.) 

Carla has been married to Percy since 1989. They were married 
following prior experiences with a tubal pregnancy in 1986 and the 
birth of their first son, John, in 1987. Following their marriage, 
their second son, Pat, was born in 1989. 

When asked how she would rate her satisfaction about her marriage 
in a phone call, Carla says "it's OK." When asked " to rate her 
marriage on a scale, she indicated "about the middle, I guess." 

Both Percy and Carla complained about the other in each interview. 
Carla's main complaints are that Percy is mean to her (i.e. calls her 
stupid and retarded), she is trapped and Percy won't let her go 
anywhere, they don't go anywhere or do things together as a couple, 
and he hits her. In spite of her rating of the marriage, she reports 
wanting to leave at times. 
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Percy's main complaints are that Carla doesn't do enough around the 
house (i.e. cooking), Carla can't stick with anything (i.e. a job), her 
temper, and that Carla is fat. He reports not liking her. 

My observations are of two persons struggling to make ends meet 
that live a hard life, and are hard with and on each other. They have 
always had financial difficulties that have been made worse by 
Percy being laid off in 12/92. Currently neither is employed (Percy 
picks up freelance work off the record) and the family does not have 
health insurance. 

Health 

There are three issues here. Two physical issues are Carla's personal 
health, and the family history of poor health of her father coupled 
with a current theme of poor health in her sisters (Cari: drugs and 
poor general health, Connie: sick all the time and the car accident). 
Finally, the financial issues of the cost of health care and battles 
with insurance/medical coupons. 

Carla's father and step-mother received SSI throughout Carla's 
growing-up. Her father received dialyses for a kidney ailment as 
long as Carla remembers. He died of this disease a few years ago. 
This chronic illness may have had a profound impact on his (and the 
entire family system's) ability to support Carla in her school 
endeavors. 
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Carla received medication for seizures for many years. The reasons 
for these seizures and the specific nature of her diagnosis remains 
undetermined. At one point in the interview with Percy, he referred 
to epilepsy, although this remains unconfirmed. Carla took 
medication in high schcci, but the only record remaining are 
transcripts, thus no school records exist on this matter. Carla had a 
seizure incident prior to her marriage to Percy during which she 
needed medication and did not have it with her. According to Percy 
and Carla both, she was rushed to the ER and given too much 
medication to compensate, almost dying from over medication. Percy 
"saved" her. This incident, in combination with her son, John, takinc 
Phenobarbital and having to visit the ER himself (CPS referred the 
incident to the public health nurse: See Chronology) led Carla to quit 
taking any medication. According to Carla, the medication made her 
weird, and she does fine without it as long as she is not beaten (re: 
other portions of this memo). Percy reports that Carla was given the 
wrong medication, and that the doctors told him she didn't need it. 

Both Percy and the public health nurse [phone 11/16/93] made 
reference to Carla's seizures and her driving. Although Carla reports 
driving her youngest son to preschool (he now receives special 
services at home because preschool didn't work out), she has never 
had a license to drive. The public health nurse has been unable to 
confirm whether Carla actually should be taking medication. We have 
been unable to determine exactly what the medication (Dilation and 
Phenobarb, according to Carla and Percy) was prescribed for. Percy 
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reports her family thought her seizures were "in her head," yet Carla 
has such severe seizures when not medicated [PRC1], and when 
struck by Percy in at least two confirmed incidences. In summary, in 
regards to the seizures, it is unclear how or why they occur, or if 
medication is currently indicated. 



Percy continues to be concerned about Carla's health. He confuses 
health issues in this dialogue with appearance, but the general 
concern is there. Summing up his feelings about Carla's health and 
the effect her poor health haj had on their life together: 



/ know one is that I know that the reason the she's gotten so la^y is 
because of her health. And if I thought I could get some kinda 
medical help that wouldn't destroy us financially, and get her health 
back together, that would probably eliminate about 90% of our, of 
our, you know. We would probably enjoy ourselves a lot better. You 
know. If, one, she looked more healthier. I mean she can be a really, 
uh, a attractive person. When her health is up. She let herself go. Her 
gut bag is so huge it doesn't look a day different than when she had 
Pat. Not one ounce different. And, you know, it's just, it's pathetic. It 
is. The kid's almost three. It's time to do something about it. She 
hasn't done nothing about it. Period. So, if I thought I could get some 
kinda help somehow to get that surgery done, it'd prob'ly make our 
lives a lot less stressful. We'd prob'ly enjoy ourselves a lot more. So 
that'd be about the only thing. That and some mental counseling or 
something. Maybe for both of us or something, (long pause)[PRC1] 



Carla's health continues to be poor. She has some kind of stomach 
problem that she has had throughout the interviews. Carla called 
this a "herniated stomach," which is what the public health nurse 
called her condition, also. She broke her foot outside in the yard in 
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December of 1992. She called the nurse, and when unable to reach 
her, called the interviewer for this project. When this call was 
returned the next day, it had been over two days since the injury had 
occurred. She had not seen a doctor, because Percy "would not let" 
her go, due to the resulting bills. The interviewer advised calling the 
nurse and going to (hospital that serves persons with low funds), and 
called the nurse. Carla did go to the hospital with her sister, Connie, 
and the nurse called back that day. The nurse continues to check up, 
and reports (as of 5/93) that the foot is not healing properly due to 
poor care. Carla continues to site money as the issue, and this was 
confirmed by th 3 interviewer with Percy over the phone. 

Finally, the issue of money and health care has been unresolved as of 
5/93. The two children, John and Pat, have received medical coupons 
from 1/93 through 5/93 because Percy was laid off in 12/92. Carla 
reports via phone that these coupons will expire 6/93. Percy and 
Carla do not receive coupons themselves, nor can they afford to 
carry health insurance. (They had received health benefits through 
Percy's barge loading job.) 

Finance 

The largest problem in this area is the lack of money that Carla and 
her family have at this point. Since her husband was laid off 6 
months ago, their financial difficulties have increased. Both Carla 
and Percy report Carla’s inability to budget and her lack of 
understanding about the checking account they hold jointly Percy 
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repo.’is spending a year to "just get her to be able to write a check." 
Carla reports that he is unhappy with her because she cannot 
perform the task of household budgeting, which they both feel is a 
wife's job. Carla further reports that she cannot add and subtract, 
and this would confirm her difficulty with figures. 

Legal 

There two legal issues in Carla's interviews. The first is the 
mention of what sounds like a restraining order in CRL2 against 
Percy due to a physical altercation leading to an ER visit. According 
to Percy, he was sent to anger management classes following police 
intervention after a beating. 

The second legal issue is the issue of the two CPS referrals. 
Although no police or legal intervention occurred, both incidence 
were precipitated by referrals to CPS by doctors in the emergency 
room. Both times CPS sent the public health nurse out to check out 
the home, and no further action was taken, resulting in a closed CPS 
file (and inactive and erased, thus unavailable for data for this 
study). Since the public health nurse continues to have contact 
(minimal( with the family, she functions somewhat as a watch dog 
for any further CPS related activity. 



OTHER INFORMATION AND POSSIBLE THEMES: 
Social Co mpetence 
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Throughout the interviews there seems to weave a thread of 
information about Carla's social skills or personal attributes that 
contribute or detract from her well-being. For example, her lack of 
patience, Her apparent inability to stick to tasks during difficulty 
(i.e. employment), her inability to handle two things at once, and a 
general pattern of victimization. 



As an example, here is what Percy has to say about her while 
discussing her inability to sustain employment and her ability to 
follow-up on special services for their youngest son (Percy 1) 



"it just boils down to that uh, she's very low on self-esteem and she 
can't push herself at all. It's amazing. It's amazed me that she's got 
the kids to school, uh, this is like the fifth day that she's done it. 
And it just surprises me. I'm just amazed. I don't expect it to happen. 
It wouldn't surprise me if it did. If tomorrow was the last day 
though. You know. 

She's just got a low, really super low will power . She'll just 

decide that she can't go outside that day or something. You know I 
got a lota trouble just getting her to do anything, (long pause) She'll 
stay inside this house and watch the kids and stuff, unless I come 
home and take 'em somewhere and something like that, she, she 
doesn't, she don't ao anywhere. She won't even ao out of the house. I 
don't know if she feels like she ca n't deal with society or. if she's 
just too Incompetent, or if she's scared that s he's going to aet sick 
or something, or.. I mean I could understand that. I wouldn't want to 
go fucking and tell somebody that I want to get a job or something 
and not being able to physically do it you know. Because she doesn't 
know if she'd gonna get a bad headache or something and that's what 
causes it. As soon as the headache comes on she's gonna have a 
seizure. But there's times when it goes months at a time without it 
happeping.[PRC1] 
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Although there is confusion here about whether Carla's self-esteem 
or lack of will powe" or her health is the cause of her lack of stick- 
to-it-ness, there is something here. 



Later in the same interview: 



She's just...She's incompetent to go do things by herself. She cannot 
go by herself to a job every day because she couldn't take her sister 
with, (long pause) [PRC1] 



Perhaps this is a theme that will develop across a disability 
category; inability to persist, inability to cope with stressors in 
tandem, or an overwhelmed feeling/depression? 



In addition to the more identifiable attributes listed above, and as a 
possible theme, lack of social maturity would seem to cover 
some of this area. There are references to Carla's temper in the 
interview with Percy. For example; 



About getting her up to do something. She throws such a fit over it. 
Such a tantrum most the time that I just don't care to deal with it. 
Throwing a fit like that it's just not worth dealing with. You know. 
I'll just take the kids up here and we'll get us a hamburger so we 
don't have to worry about it. [PRC 1] 

Carla refers to her temper and/or frustration response in high 
school; 

Sometimes I did get in trouble sometimes. And uh, well, in the 6th 
grade I got really mad. really frustrated and I threw a desk at the 
teacher, (laughs) Well, she tried telling me one thing, and I thought 
it was another, and it was a losing battle. And I just got really 
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frustrated and I went to the principal and he took me out of class 
and so... I had to go home. [CRL 1] 

Carla s taachar made reference to this occasional lapse in judgment, 
but seemed to think it was no big deal; giving the impression to the 
interviewer that it was typical behavior. This could certainly be 
true, but the fact that Carla attended a special education high school 
provides the comparison data with which the teacher was working. 
Thus, this lack of social maturity or impulse control may have 
affected her chances for keeping a job, this project's definition of 
"success." 

A cademics. — tt&ndlcapplng — Condition, and related 

Programm atic Thames 

Carla attended a high school where the student body was made up 
entirely of special education students. This special population could 
account for her incfusion in social events and clubs such as cheer 
leading and basketball. Carla's inability to read a simple book to her 
son, John, her poor understanding of the fiscal matters of the 
household (she cannot grasp the checking account; it took her awhile 
to learn how to even write a check), and her inability to read the 
forms well all confirm her deficits. Carla reports an awareness of 
her poor academic skills and credits these deficits with some of her 
roadbiocks. 

Carla sites poor skills for her unsuccessful employment attempts. 
Although she currently reports wanting to stay home with her 
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children in spite of pressure form her husband to find a job [phone 
call 12/92; CRL2] (he was laid off in 12/92), Carla also reports a 
anxiety over being able to find or be successful in a job at all. She 
feels that she is unable to read or "do math" well, and that this lack 
of skills prevents her from being able to do a job well, or to keep a 
job. Both jobs that she has held were post school, prior to the birth 
of her children. She lost both jobs, and it is unclear exactly how that 
happened (she reports being fired, Percy reports that she just quit 
going to her thrift store job). Of her experience at Jack-in-the-Box, 
Carla says: 

Well, I worked at Jack in the Box and it 's just, it got too stressful, 

and. workin' the cash register got really hard. And I'd always mess 

up. I'd., always get in trouble. And then I worked at Shop 'N Save. And 
that job didn't last too long, cuz, I hadta do lot of adding and a lota 
pricing and stuff like that. And I couldn't do it cuz.... I just can't do it 
(said with emphasis). I just, the adding and stuff wa real hard. I 
can't really add, or read hardly. But I know things, and urn.... I can't 

really read big words Sometimes it's hard to sit down with a 

book. Kinda hard. But the adding and subtracting, [CRL 1] 



Her husband further confirms this theme of poor skills. When talking 
about her inability to handle money Percy links what he calls her 
poor self-esteem with her inability to figure things out. 

Her confident level in herself is real low, her self-esteem, her 
ability to do things, to learn things. It took me, shit, four years just 
to get her to, just to get her to figure out how to fill out a check. 
Before we could, you know, how was she could help me pay the bills 
around here, you know. And, uh, I got her to basically be able to do 
that. And she can read, and she's got penmanship. She can write in 
cursive and stuff. And it's really kinda bizarre. I can't understand 
why she is limited in any way. And, urn... But uh, she just doesn't take 
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things in. When something is taught to her and explained to her and 
something she just doesn't absorb it: [PRC1] 

And she hasn't learned anything more than you learned by the 

fourth grade. You know how to write cursive in the fourth grade, you 
know. About as good as she does. [PRC 1] 



Poor academic skills and a general slowness have hurt her in terms 
of employment, as well as in her fiscal management, and in turn in 
her relationship with her husband. 



Accessing Available Services 

It seems that Carla would qualify for a variety of services. For 
example, SSI, student services at a community college, special 
education services and/or Head start for her children, VR, or 
services from ODD. However, prior to my entrance into her life, she 
was unaware of most of these, with the exception of SSI, which her 
father, step-mother, and sister, Cari, had been receiving. I contacted 
the school district that they live in and helped coordinate testing 
for her children; Pat qualified for special education, and John will 
receive full-day kindergarten in the fall. I also helped Carla call 
ODD, and she has completed the testing for admission into their 
program. Also, the public health nurse will be visiting her home on a 
regular basis to assist her with the day-to-day health needs of her 
children and herself. These were simple and quick calls, and have 
taken a minimum of effort to do. There is something here about two 
things- 1.) Why is she unaware of the existence of these services? 
Is there an absence of transition planning or coordination of post- 
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school services unique to this case, or is this typical? and 2.) Is 
there a place where case management is available for this family as 
a unit? We have more than one special needs person in this four 
person family. Carla's ability to generalize Phenobarb and ammonia 
as both poisons, her lack of understanding about household finances 
(she just learned how to write a check, and cannot figure $ out), she 
wants the best for her children, but doesn't know how to get day or 
testing for free schooling, and Percy's report that she is unable to 
get it together to grocery shop and cook from a recipe all may be 
things that case management can assist her with. The public health 
nurse agrees with that, and her visit are helping Carla keep her 
children safe and healthy. Carla does call the nurse when she needs 
help (although if the nurse is unavailable right then or doesn't call 
her back quickly, Carla is impatient), so it appears that she is 
capable of accessing services when she needs them and knows about 
them. Is the lack of services part of a poor transition plan, or is it 
related to Percy's explanation of Carla just being lazy? 

Parenting fexplored further In later memos) 

Carla has a well developed sense of what she feels her roles are. For 
example, when talking about what she does all day, she talked at 
length about what a "wife does." 

/ take care of my husband, and. / clean house, make dinner for 

him, and wash his clothes, have his clothes ready for him, and.. ..just 
basic things, nothing different.... that a wife doesn't do. (laugh) all 
the wife things. [CRL 1] 
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This thought process of having firm roles and ideas about the way 
things "should be done” is also evident in her assessment of her own 
parenting. In interviews 1 and 2, Carla talked to the issue of her 
bond with her sons. In observation, she is loving and kind toward 
both of the boys. The public health nurse also feels that Carla is a 
loving and kind parent. Yet Carla feels that she is different toward 
each child, and she explains that difference in this piece of dialogue. 

"...like I was telling the nurse, there's not really a bond between me 
and John. Because I got And I spend a lot of time with Pat and John 
is, you know, daddy's boy (hmmhmm). That's what he really looks 
forward to. His Dad.... they go places and stuff. Me and Pat just 

hmmm, it's kinds hard cuz / spend more time with Pat and not 

very much time with my older son. We're not really that close. But, 
you know, Percy and John are really close. I don't feel so bad then. 
But, I think they do."[CRL 1] 



Finally, Carla reports poor control over her children; they listen to 
Percy. Even with Pat, with whom she reports a close bond, she 
reports not knowing what to do when he gets tough to handle (Pat is 
2 at the time of CRL2). 

He beats his head on the floor-... or the cement if he is outside 
playing, and it kinds makes me mad because if he hasn't got no 
control-so when he gets mad, it's over. He bangs his head on the 
table or anything hard. [CRL2, 36-46] 



Appendix 6 



Analysis of Respondent Agreement in Follow-up Studies of 
Graduates of Special and Regular Education 
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Appendix 7 



An Analysis by Gender of Long-term Postschool Outcomes for Youth 

with and Without Disabilities 
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61 


59 


65 


36 


55 
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10 




30 
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5(> 


LD 


62 


36 


5 - 


27 


19 


70 


ND 


iir 


70 


65 


62 


41 


66 
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44 
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Year 6 


















p < .05 


p < .01 
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10 
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10 
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22 


p < .05 
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62 


19 


31 


27 
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Year? 


107 


48 


45 
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38 


61 


p < .05 
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10 
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22 
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p < .001 
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A 
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17 
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19 
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16 


15 


62 


11 


18 
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62 
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11 
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107 


11 


10 


62 


5 


8 
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10 
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p < .0001 


ND 


107 


28 


26 


62 


24 


39 





p < ,05 p < 001 
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Parenting 
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p < ,05 
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10 
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21 
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13 
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Abstract 

This longitudinal study examined the post high school 
graduation status of the 1985 and 1990 graduating classes from 3 
large school districts in the Northwest United States. Both cohorts 
included all of the graduates who were identified as learning 
disabled (N=289) in their respective graduating classes and a 
stratified random sample of non disabled graduates from these same 
graduating classes (N=611). A computer assisted telephone survey 
instrument was developed to alicit information on the employment, 
attending post-secondary education programs, and parenting status 
of the graduates. These interview took place once a year for a 
duration of five years beginning in 1991. Results on employment 
rates indicated that, as a group, students identified as learning 
disabled were employed at a rate that was competitive in relation to 
their non disabled peers. Results on engagement rates (employed 
and/or in school) indicated that students identified as learning 
disabled had a significantly lower engagement rate than their non 
disabled peers. Results on engagement with mothering included 
indicated that students identified as learning disabled had a 
significant y lower engagement rate during some of the post 
graduation years and an equal or higher engagement rate in other 
years as compared to their non disabled peers. These results 
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indicate that post school status of youth identified as learning 
disabled, as well as their status as compared with their non 
disabled peers, is dependent upon the variables under study. 
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The Post-School Status of High School Graduates with Learning 
Disabilities A Decade After Graduation 
The general consensus in the field of special education is that 
special education graduates experience less favorable post-school 
outcomes than their non disabled peers. This belief has been 
reinforced by numerous follow-up studies of special education 
graduates and har resulted in the Transition Initiative and other 
Federal and State level actions with the focus on improving the post 
school outcomes of special education youth. We applaud these 
efforts and believe special educators and others need to continue 
these efforts. However, we believe new data are available that call 
into question some of the fundamental beliefs of the special 
education field. The purpose of this article is provide a new data set 
on youth with learning disabilities who have been out of high school 
for ten years. 

Review of the Literature 

Emp loy rn gnt 

There are a number of studies that have examined the post- 
graduation employment status of adults who have been identified as 
disabled. The most extensive of these, Wagn;r et al. (1992), included 
an original sample of more than 8,000 youth identified as disabled; 
cf this original sample, a nationally representative subset of post- 
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secondary school students (n= 1,750 to 1,950; n changed according to 
area studied) was sampled. Data were collected on these youth after 
they had been out of school from 0 to 2 years and again after they 
had been out from 3 to 5 years. At the time of the first interview, 
data were collected on 337 adults who had been identified as 
learning disabled (LD), 59.2% were employed either full or part time 
during the previous year. At the time of the second interview (3 to 5 
years post-graduation), 70.8% of the LD youth (n = 322) had been 
employed during the previous year. The researchers then analyzed 
the data by gender and found that female LD adults had lower 
employment rates at each interview, 44.3% for 0 to 2 years out and 
52.4% for 3 to 5 years out, than males 63.9% for 0 to 2 years out and 
76.9% for 3 to 5 years out. 

In another large scale study of post-graduate status in Iowa, 
Sitlington and Frank (1990) examined the outcomes of 909 adults 
who were identified as learning disabled and who had been out of 
school for one year. These researchers found that 77% of the adults 
were employed. When gender was considered, females had a lower 
employment rate of 66% than males 81%. In 1995, Frank, Sitlington 
and Carson again examined the employment status of these LD 
graduates after they had been out of school for 3 years. These later 
findings indicated that 85% of the LD graduates were employed 
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Schalock et al. (1986) examined the employment status of 65 
graduates who had been identified as learning disabled from 10 
rural Nebraska schools. These graduates had been out of school from 
1 to 5 years. A majority (72%) of the graduates reported being 
employed. 

In a Washington D.C. area school district, Scuccimarra and 
Speece (1990) observed that of the 65 LD graduates in their study, 
78.5% were employed 2 years out of high school. These findings 
were then analyzed by gender where it was found that females had 
an employment rate of 52.4% while males, as a group, were 
employed 90.9% of the time. 

Another study, Shapiro and Lentz (1991), examined the 
employment rates of youth identified as learning disabled who had 
participated in a vocational-technical education program prior to 
high school graduation. These youth were compared with a second 
group of vocational-technical education students (non disabled) as 
well as a regular education group (non disabled). Two cohorts of 
graduates were interviewed at the time of graduation and again at 6, 
12, and 24 months following high school graduation. Th?se 
researchers found that the employment rates for the learning 
disabled graduates ranged from 51% at graduation to 91% two years 
after graduation for cohort 1, and for the LD graduates in cohort 2 
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the range was from 73% at graduation to 93% one year after 
graduation (Note: these rates excluded all subjects who were enrolled 
in 2 and 4 year colleges as well as subjects who were in the military 
full time). 

Lastly, Haring and Lovett (1990) studied the post-school 
employment outcomes of 129 adults in the Southwest United States 
who had been identified as disabled. Of these youth 64 were 
learning disabled and they had an employment rate of 64% with 
females again employed at a lower rate (48%) than males (75%). 

These studies found generally similar employment rates for 
youth labeled learning disabled up to 5 years after graduation from 
high school. Taken as a whole the employment rates for LD 
graduates varied from 59% to 85%, with the higher rates being 
associated with those youth who had been out of high school for a 
longer period of time. Males with learning disabilities always had 
higher employment rates than females with learning disabilities: for 
males the range was 64% to 90% and for female the range was 44% to 
66%. 

Engagement 

In addition to examining the employment status of youth 
identified as learning disabled we also examine the engagement rates 
of these youth. Sitlington and Frank (1990) defined “engagement" as 
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someone who was a homemaker, student, or in job training. Of the 
total number of LD youth who were questioned regarding 
employment in their study, 11 % were employed and an additional 9% 
were meaningfully engaged one year out of high school. 

Parenting 

Wagner et al. (1992) examined the post-graduate parenting 
status of youth who had been out of school from 3 to 5 years. Of the 
adults who had been identified as learning disabled, 21 % were 
parenting, with females parenting at a higher rate (50%), than males 
(19%). 

Sitlington and Frank (1990) also reported the “homemaker” 
status of 880 learning disabled graduates who had been out of high 
school for one year. Their findings indicated that 2% of those 
interviewed described themselves as homemakers. (Note: these data 
were not reported by gender) 

Current Study 

The primary focus of the current study is on the post school 
employment status, and engagement status (employed and/or 
attending school or training) of graduates who have been identified 
as learning disabled. Additionally, we examine the related issue of 
mothering. Specifically, we examine the post-school engagement 
rates of graduates and then we add mothering to this category as an 
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additional engagement activity (employed and/or in school or 
training and/or mothering). Our primary research questions are: 

1. Are there differences in the employment rates of youth 
with learning disabilities as compared with non disabled youth 
during the first ten years after high school graduation? 

2. Are there differences in the engagement rates (employed 
and/or in school or training) of youth with learning disabilities as 
compared to non disabled youth during the first ten years after high 
school graduation? 

3. Are there differences in engagement rates when mothering 
is added to engagement (employed and/or in school or training 
and/or mothering) of youth with learning disabilities as compared to 
non disabled youth during the first ten years after high school 
graduation? 

Method 

Participants 

The data set used in this study is part of a larger study entitled 
The First Decade Project which has been discussed elsewhere (Levine 
& Edgar, 1994; 1995). The data set consists of two cohorts of 
graduates (1985 and 1990) from three school districts in the 
Northwest United States. All the special education graduates from 
these three school districts for the two year cohorts and a contrast 
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group of randomly selected non-disabled graduates from the same 
graduating classes and the same districts were selected. In the 
Autumn of 1990 letters from the special education directors of the 
three school districts were sent to all the parents of the graduates 
requesting their participation in the study and requesting their 
informed consent. For those parents who did not respond to the 
initial letter a follow-up telephone call was made requesting their 
participation. Informea consent was obtained for all of the parents 
and graduates who participated in the study. The study reported in 
this article only addresses the n..n-disabled graduates (Original 
n=611) and the graduates with learning disabled (Original n= 289). 

Missing subjects plague all longitudinal studies. There are two 
primary sources of missing subjects: those who were eligible for 

participation but who never were part of the study because they 
refused to participate or they could not be located; and those who 
participated in part of the study and then dropped out because they 
chose not to participate or they moved and could not be located. 

After analyzing the attrition data the only significant 
differences were with the 1990 cohc't in that the non-disabled 
group had a lower contact rate than the LD group and more males 
with LD were contacted than females with LD. An analysis of the 
attrition data (those subjects who dropped out of the study between 
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year 1 and year 5) showed that for the 1990 cohort there was a 
significant attrition of non disabled males who were employed in the 
first interview. The low initial contact rates with the non disabled 
graduates was due to an erroneous decision to add subjects to the 
initial list when we experienced difficulty contacting the subjects. 
Thus the non disabled population is different from the special 
education group in that the non disabled graduates were those who 
were easier to initially contact than were the special education 
subjects. The basic data on these two cohorts are found in Table 1. 

[Insert Table 1 here] 

Design 

We have combined the data from the three school districts 
after we conducted an analysis that indicated there were no 
significant differences in the data sets between the three districts. 
Also of import is the fact that we report data for a ten year time 
period using two discrete cohorts of subjects. The first five years 
after graduation from high school are represented by the 1990 
graduating class and the second five years after high school 
graduation (years 6-10) are represented by the 1985 graduating 
class. The reader will have to determine if this representation is 
justifiable. This technique is a modification of a technique used by a 
National Institute of Justice study (Earls & Reiss, 1994) designated as 

O 

ERIC 
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an accelerated longitudinal study. In this technique different age 
cohorts are studied simultaneously in a longitudinal manner with the 
end of one age cohort overlapping the beginning age of the 
subsequent cohort by the end of the study. We have not presented 
overlapping data points between the two cohorts so our data 
presentation differs significantly from that of the National Institute 
of Justice study. Readers will have to decide if our design warrants 
the juxtaposition of our data. 

Procedure 

The data for this study were collected over a five year period 
(1991-1995) using telephone interviews with the parents of the 
graduates. The interviews were incorporated into a computer 
assisted program that allowed the interviewer to enter the data 
directly into the database. Reliability checks were conducted each 
year during which time a supervisor coded an interview 
concurrently with an interviewer and an agreement analysis was 
conducted for each coded interview. There were a minimum of four 
such checks for each interviewer each year of the study. The 
agreement percentages f jr these interviews ranged from 98% to 99% 
with a medium agreement of 98% for 49 reliability checks. The 
information requested in the interviews focused on the post-sci. ol 
status of the graduates: current employment, hours worked, wages, 

1&6 
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benefits, attendance of post-secondary education programs and 
graduation from such programs, degree earned, marital status, 
number of children and current living situation. In an earlier article 
on this data set, Levine & Edgar (1994), we determined high rates of 
agreement between the self-report of the graduate and the report of 
other informants on the following variables: employment, attending 
post-secondary education programs, marital status, parenting, and 
place of residence. Low agreement was found for: hours worked, 
salary, and benefits (the primary reason for this low agreement was 
that the other informants did not know the correct response). 

Results 

Question 1. Are there differences in the employment rates 
of youth with learning disabilities as compared with non 
disabled youth during the first ten years after high school 
graduation? 

First we analyzed the employment rates for the non-disabled 
graduates and the graduates with learning disabilities for the entire 
ten years of data (see figure 1) (Note: the 1990 graduates are 
represented in the first five years and the 1985 graduates are 
represented in years 6-10). These data were then analyzed by chi- 
square analysis using an SPSS statistical program. The only 
significant difference in the employment rates were found in year 10 
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(see Table 2). In year 10, the non-disabled graduates had a 
significantly higher employment rate than the learning disabled 
graduates. 

[Insert Figure 1 here] 

Next, we analyzed the same data for females by category and 
males by category (see Figure 2). For the females, the non disabled 
females were employed at a significantly higher rate than the 
females with learning disabilities in years 4, 3, and 10 (see Table 2). 
For males, the males with learning disabilities were employed at a 
significantly higher rate than the males without disabilities in year 2. 

We then analyzed the data by gender within category. For the 
learning disability group males were employed at a significantly 
higher rate than females in years 5, 6, 8, and 10. For the non 
disabled group, females were employed at a significantly higher rate 
during years 1, 2, and 4 but by year 10, the non disabled males were 
employed at a significantly higher rate than the non disabled 
females. 

[Insert Figure 2 here] 

[Insert Table 2 here] 

Question 2: Are there differences in the engagement rates 

(employed and/or in school or training) of youth with 
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learning disabilities as compared with non disabled youth 
during the first ten years after high school graduation? 

After completing our analysis on employment w then ran the 
same analysis on engagement rates. The first comparison, by 
category, is represented graphically in Figure 3. These data were 
then analyzed by chi-square comparisons using an SPSS statistical 
program (see Table 3). After adding school or training to 
employment there was only one year (year 8) that was not 
significant in favor of the non disabled graduates. 

[Insert Figure 3 here] 

Next, we analyzed the engagement rates for females by 
category, for males by category, and by gender within category (see 
Figure 4). For the females by category comparison the non disabled 
females had a significantly higher engagement rate than the females 
with learning disabilities in years 1 to 6 and in year 9. For the males 
by category comparison non disabled males had a significantly 
higher engagement rate than the males with learning disabilities in 
years I, 3, 4, 5, and 10. By gender within category for the graduates 
with learning disabilities, males had a significantly higher 
engagement rate than the females in years 5, 6, and 8. For the non 
disabled group there was only one year, year 10, that was significant 
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In this year (10), non disabled males had a significantly higher 
engagement rate than the non disabled females. 

[Insert Figure 4 here] 

[Insert Table 3 here] 

Question 3: Are there differences in engagement rates, 

when mothering is added as engaged (employed, and/or in 
school or training and/or mothering) of youth with learning 
disahilities as compared to non disabled youth during the 
first ten years after high school graduation? 

For our final analysis we added mothering to our engaged 
category. In order to be considered a mother the female graduate 
had to have one or more, of her birth children, living with her at the 
time of interview. In addition to examining the percentage of 
mothers by category, we also examined the percentage of mothers 
who were receiving public assistance. (Note: In year 1 (1990 cohort) 
less than 1% of the nondisabled males were parenting while 3% of 
learning disabled males were parenting; in year 5 less than 1% of 
the nondisabled males were parenting while 8% of the learning 
disabled males were parenting; by year 10 (1985 cohort) 11% of the 
nondisabled males were parenting while 23% of the 
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learning disabled males were parenting. There were no cases of 
fathers receiving public assistance). 

Overall, females with learning disabilities had a much higher 
rate of mothering compared to the non disabled females. For the 
1990 cohort between 17% and 33% of females identified as learning 
disabled were mothering as compared to between 2% and 12% of the 
non disabled graduates over a 5 year period. In addition to having a 
higher mothering rate, the mothers with learning disabilities were 
also receiving public assistance at a higher rate than the non disabled 
mothers. For the 1990 graduates the LD mothers receiving public 
assistance ranged from 50% to 75% while none of the non disabled 
mothers were receiving public assistance. 

For the 1985 cohort (years 6-10) between 54% to 58% of 
females with learning disabilities were mothering while non disabled 
females were mothering at a lower rate (range 12% to 25%). Again, 
when public assistance was considered, the mothers with learning 
disabilities were receiving funds at a higher rate (range 21% to 40%) 
than the nondisabled mothers (range 8% to 13%) over the 5 year 
period (see table 4) (Note: There were four years in which someone 
other than a mother was receiving public assistance in years 1, 4 and 
6 one female identified as learning disabled was receiving assistance, 
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and in years 4 and 8 there was one male identified as learning 
disabled who was receiving public assistance). 

[Insert Table 4 here] 

After including mothering as engaged we reran chi-squares 
using an SPSS statistical program. Our first analysis on engagement 
with mothering was by category. Percentages of engagement by 
category are represented graphically in Figure 5. For the category 
comparison, years 1 to 5 and year 10 were significant in favor of the 
non disabled graduates. 

[Insert Figure 5 here] 

Next, we recomputed all of the gender comparisons that 
involved females (Note: male only comparisons did not change from 
analysis 2). The gender by category engagement rates with 
mothering are represented by Figure 6. The female by category chi- 
square comparison indicated that there were two years, 4 and 5, that 
were significant in favor of the non disabled graduates. For the chi- 
square comparisons on gender within category on graduates there 
were no significant differences between males and females with 
learning disabilities. For the gender within category comparison on 
the non disabled graduates there were no significant differences 
between males and females without disabilities (see Table S). 
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[Insert Figure 6 here] 

[Insert Table 5 here] 

Discussion 

There are a number of serious limitations with our data. For 
example, we know that a large number, perhaps as large as 40%, of 
youth identified as learning disabled fail to graduate from high 
school. We present no data on this significant group of students. 
These non completers are a serious problem and our guess is that 
they are not employed at as high a rate as the graduates who were 
labeled as learning disabled. A second problem is related to missing 
subjects. While it is true that most longitudinal research has subject 
attrition, this does diminish our concern for the effect that :hese 
missing subjects had on our findings. 

There are several strengths of this study. First, data are 
presented on youth up to ten years after graduation from high 
school. Secondly, data are reported on the year by year status of the 
youth without mixing data from several years. Thirdly, a group of 
youth not labeled as disabled, who attended the same high schools, 
graduated in the same years, and lived in the same communities are 
included to provide a comparison group for the youth with learning 
disabilities. The reader is cautioned to keep these weaknesses (and 
strengths) in mind when evaluating the results and our discussion. 
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Whatever we have found can best be described as relating to youth 
with learning disabilities who graduate from high school and are 
willing (and able) to stay in a longitudinal research study for five 
years. While we cannot describe how these youth differ from those 
who do not graduate or stay in a research study our guess is that 
there are substantial differences between these two groups of youth. 
Employment 

Comparing the employment rates over the ten years of the 
data collection it appears that the overall employment rate of the 
learning disabled group is comparable to the employment rate of 
non disabled group. In the 1990 cohort, graduates who were 
identified as learning disabled had a range in employment rates from 
60% to 72% throughout the 5 year time period while the nondisabled 
graduates had a range in employment from 59% to 79% throughout 
this same time. In the 1985 cohort, graduates with learning 
disabilities had a range in employment rates from 73% to 85% while 
the non disabled graduates had a range in employment rates that 
ranged from 79% to 88%. The employment rates for youth with 
learning disabilities in this study are comparable to the rates 
reported in earlier studies. The comparison with the non disabled 
groups, however, allows for the conclusion that the youth with 
learning disabilities are not doing significantly worse than their non 
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disabled peers. Furthermore, these findings indicate that all youth 
experience relatively high unemployment rates during the first 
decade after graduation from high school. 

When these data were analyzed by gender, the males with 
learning disabilities had an employment rate that was higher than 
their nondisabled male peers in years 1 thru 8 (reaching 83% in year 
8). Even in years 9 and 10, when many of the non disabled males 
had completed college, there were no significant differences in the 
employment rates for the male by category comparison. 

In contrast to the males, the females with learning disabilities 
had substantially lower employment rates than the other subjects in 
the study, including the females without disabilities. In fact, there 
was no year where they had an equal or greater rate of employment 
than the other graduates. In two of the years the females with 
learning disabilities had extreme variation in their employment 
rates, a low of 33% in year 5, and a high of 80% in year 7, but the 
majority of years (excluding years 5 and 7) ranged from 55% to 65% 
employment. These employment rates are also similar to the earlier 
reported studies and this does raise the issue of some sort of gender 
biases for women with learning disabilities. This conclusion is 
substantially different from that drawn from an earlier report on a 
subset of these data (Levine and Edgar, 1995) when it appeared that 
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there were no significant differences between males and females 
with learning disabilities. 

While we were somewhat pleased with this initial outcome of 
competitive employment rates on the part of the LD graduates, and 
the LD males in particular, we also realized that employment as a 
measure of post-school status may have been an inadequate 
indicator of the post-school success of young adults. Two questions 
related to employment that need to be addressed are 
earnings/income and type of employment (part time/full time). This 
is a complex analysis and we are preparing another report that 
addresses the issues of earnings and part time/full time employment 
for the employed graduates. Employment rates, in isolation also do 
not address the issue of those youth who are attending some form of 
post-secondary education. This se;med especially true for the first 
five years following high school graduation, because a large number 
of non disabled graduates were not accounted for by the measure of 
employment. 

En gagement 

When data on those youth who v/ere attending post-secondary 
school or training programs were added to the analysis the non 
disabled graduates showed superior engagement rates in adult 
behaviors. This clear difference between the graduates by category 
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was entirely attributable to the post-secondary school and training 
rates of the non disabled graduates. When considering engagement 
with college and or training added to employment we now found that 
the graduates identified as learning disabled in the 1990 cohort had 
a range in engagement from 79% to 81% while the ncndisabled 
graduates had engagement lates that ranged from 94% to 98%. For 
the 1985 cohort the results were similar with the engagement rates 
for the LD graduates ranging from 76% to 88% while the nondisabled 
graduates engagement rates ranged from 90% to 95%. With the 
addition of post secondary school or training attendance to 
employment the graduates with learning disabilities now appeared 
to be doing less well than their non disabled peers. 

This also held true for the gender comparisons, males with 
learning disabilities, who had been employed at a rate that was 
similar to their nondisabled peers, were engaged a lower rate than 
both the nondisabled females and males in every year except year 8. 
In 'hat year (8) males with learning disabilities had an engagement 
rate of 95% which was higher than the engagement rate of the 
nondisabled females (86%) and nondisabled males (94%). For the 
females with learning disabilities the addition of school or training to 
employment (engaged) served to further increase the disparity 
between them and their rondisabled peers. 
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This analysis indicated that the LD group, as a whole and by 
gender, were attending post-secondary programs at a much lower 
rate than their non disabled peers across the ten years following 
graduation. These lower post-school attendance rates of the 
graduates identified as learning disabled indicate that they are not 
gaining the skills (through education) that will lead to added success 
in the future. We suspect that over the long run, differences in 
employment (especially in the quality of employment) would 
continue to grow in favor of the non disabled graduates. Part of this 
question can be addressed by conducting an analysis of college 
graduates to non graduates on employment rates and levels of 
earnings. This analysis is complex as comparisons need to be made 
between youth who attended and did not graduate from college to 
those youth who graduated as well as to youth who never attended. 
Other analysis would need to include comparisons by type of post- 
secondary program (A. A. degree versus B.A. versus specialized 
vocational training). These data will be reported in a future 
manuscript. 

En gagement with Mothering 

Mothering is a valued adult activity, therefore, it was an 
essential addition to the category of engagement. When this variable 
was added as an engaged activity the overall engagement rate of the 
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graduates identified as learning disabled for the 1990 cohort 
increased but remained significantly lower than the engagement 
rates of the non disabled graduates. For the 1985 cohort, however, 
the addition of mothering to engagement had the effect of increasing 
the engagement with mothering status of the learning disabled 
graduates substantially. In fact, the engagement with mothering 
rates of the graduates identified as learning disabled (1985 cohort) 
now ranged from 85% to 95% which was much more competitive 
with that of the non disabled graduates (range 92% to 97%). 

When we further analyzed these data by gender, females with 
learning disabilities had an engagement status that was competitive 
with the non disabled females and males. But now the males with 
learning disabilities evidenced the lowest rates of engagement. 

One concern that does arise from these data is the 
disproportionately higher mothering rate among females with 
learning disabilities as compared with the non disabled females. This 
concern is confounded by the fact that a larger percentage of these 
mothers were receiving public assistance (see Table 4). While this is 
obviously a value laden issue, it is one that deserves further 
attention. We believe that the high rate of parenting coupled with 
high incidences of public assistance among mothers with learning 
disabilities can be viewed as a negative outcome. Many of these 
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young women are single parents without partners. In the 1990 
cohort (years 1-5) 100% of the mothers were single in years 1 thru 3; 
in year 4 , 84% were single; and in year 5, 77% were single. For the 
1985 graduates (years 6-10) the single parenting status of the 
learning disabled females ranged from 36% to 46%. These higl 
incidences of mothering, public assistance, and single parenting 
among females with learning disabilities is discouraging. While it is 
true that parenting is a valued adult activity, early parenting is 
highly associated with other negative life circumstances and we 
recommend that further attention be given to this issue in order to 
decrease the early parenting rate of young women with learning 
disabilities. 

Conclusion 

These data provide the first long-term view of the post high 
school status of youth identified as learning disabled and their non 
disabled peers. Surprisingly, graduates identified as learning 
disabled, as a group, do not have significantly different employment 
rates as compared to their non disabled peers. Furthermore, males 
with learning disabilities are employed at rates that are highly 
competitive with that of their non disabled peers. There are, 
however, significant differences in the attendance of post-secondary 
training programs in favor of the non disabled graduates. Finally, 
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the females with learning disabilities are under-employed and 
parenting at a high rate. 

Do these data indicate tl at special education is broken and in 
need of major reform? We think not. Do these data indicate that 
special education as currently conceived is successful? We think not. 
These data cannot be used to answer those questions. Unfortunately, 
similar data have been used by some in the past to justify reform 
movements or new initiatives. The use of data such as these for 
those purposes is not justified. What we can conclude from these 
data is that graduates with learning disabilities are doing pretty well 
on the measure of employment when compared to graduates without 
learning disabilities throughout the first ten years following 
graduation from high school. Furthermore, the measures of 
engagement indicate that graduates with learning disabilities are 
doing less well than their non disabled peers but they are surely not 
doing poorly by comparison. 

If these outcomes are good, bad, or neutral, they can hardly be 
attributed to the quality (or lack of quality) of the special education 
programs. To address that question, further studies need to collect 
data on high school drop outs and the specific content and quality of 
the high school programs attended by the youth (see; Shapiro & 

Lentz 1991). These procedures will undoubtedly need to incorporate 
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qualitative as well as quantitative techniques. Techniques of this 
nature will be an expensive undertaking. Policy makers and 
researchers need to think carefully about the possible benefits from 
further studies of this nature and consider alternative methods to 
address the post-school status of graduates with disabilities and the 
effectiveness of special education programs. 
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Results of Chi-Sauare Analysis on Employment Rates by Category. and Year 
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Table 3 

Results of Chi-Sauare Analysis on Engagement Rates (employed and/or in school or-lraininq) by 
Category. G ender and Year 
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Table 5 

Results of nhi-Square Analysis on Engage m ent Rates (employed aPd/Qr jp gQhPQl or training and/ or 
mothflrinq^ bv Category. Gender and Y ear 
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Post-School Status of Youth with Behavior Disorders 



Kimber Malmgren, Eugene Edgar, & Richard Neel 

Abstract 

This five year longitudinal study investigates post-high school 
outcomes for behaviorally disordered (BD) youth. Subjects include BD and 
non-disabled graduates from 3 high schools in western Washington. Two 
cohorts a.e tracked. One cohort consists of 1985 graduates and the >ther 
consists of 1990 graduates. Data were collected annually from 1990 to 1995, 
making one set of data reflective of a group of youth out of school 1 to 5 years, 
and the other reflecting outcomes for youth out 6 to 10 years. Outcomes for 
the BD youth are compared to outcomes for a random stratified sample of 
nondisabled peers. 



Introduction 

Despite the recent flood of follow-up studies of special education youth 
who have graduated from high school special education programs there have 
been few such studies which provide information on youth with behavior 
disorders (serious emotional disturbance). The purpose of this manuscript is 
to review the existing data base on the post school status of youth with 
behavior disorders, to add a current study to that data base, and to speculate 
on the type of research that might be conducted in the future to better 
understand this population. 
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Review of the Research Literature 



Recent data from the U.S. Department of Education (1994) makes a 
strong case for studying youth with behavior disorders as a distinct 
population; behaviorally disordered students are being arrested while in 
school (22%), failing classes (65%), and dropping out (55%) at a rate greater 
than that for any other category of students with disabilities. 

Studies that have specifically examined the post-high school life of 
students with behavior disorders have reported varying results which are 
hard to compare because of differences in samples, timing, and 
measurements. Most studies which track the transition of behaviorally 
disordered youth for more than one year out of high school, lump 
individuals who have been away from school for anywhere from two to five 
years (Neel, Meadows, Levine, & Edgar, 1988; Carson, Sitlington, & Frank, 
1995), creating difficulties in making statements about differential progress 
during this time period. Given that children with behavior disorders make 
up only 8.7% of all children receiving Special Education services nationally 
(U.S. Dept, of Education, 1994) and the high drop out rate, it is not surprising 
that large cohorts of graduates with behavior disorders are difficult to track. 

Of the more than 8,000 students included in the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study of Special Education Students (NLTS), 1,989 students were 
in school at the first interview (1985) and were out of school at the second 
interview (September, 1987). Of these, 256 (13%) were students whose 
primary category of disability was behaviorally disordered (BD). 

Wagner's (1992) data indicate that only 40% of the BD youth examined 
in 1987 (4 mos. to 2 years after possible graduation from high school), had 
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graduated from high school, while 56.3% had dropped out and 3.7% had aged 
out. Given the fact that more than half of BD students drop out of school 
during high school, Wagner et al's (1992) finding that only 3% go back to 
complete school or an equivalency program is alarming. (The statistic for 
youth with all disabilities is 27% reenrollment in high school or equivalency 
programs for dropouts three to five years out of high school, and 54% for 
regular education dropouts in the same time period.) Wagner et al. found 
that three to five years out of high school, 49.9% of the behaviorally 
disordered youth in the NLTS still did not have a diploma or equivalency 
certificate, compared to only 17% of youth in the general education 
population. 

Attendance at postsecondary schools was reported to be low for 
behaviorally disordered students (Marder, 1992). Looking only at high school 
graduates who had been out of school three to five years, the rate of 
postsecondary school attendance was 32.5% for BD students, compared to 78% 
for the general population. Degree attainment during this period (three to 
five years post-high school) was achieved by 10.6% of BD students, compared 
to 18% of general education students (Sebring, Campbell, Glusber, Spencer, & 
Singleton, 1987). Of those BD students who earned a degree, approximately 
90% earned them from vocational schools, 10% from two year colleges, and 
none from four year colleges. 

Compared to other categories of disabilities, Wagner et al., (1992) found 
that individuals with behavior disorders were fairly successful at finding jobs 
by the first interview conducted in 1987. However, the status and pay rate of 
their jobs did not rise significantly by the 1990 interview, and they were 
plagued with greater job instability than other populations. Specifically, at the 
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1987 interview (<2 years post-high school), 40.7% of the BD students were 
employed, compared to 59.1% of the general education students. At the 1990 
interview (3-5 years post-high school), 47.4% of the BD students were 
employed versus 69.4 of their general education counterparts. BD graduates 
were employed at a 61% rate compared to 39.5% for the BD dropouts. 

At the time of the 1987 interview, 71.5% of BD youth were reported to 
be earning $4.30 or less per hour, while 9.1% were reported to earn in excess of 
$6.00 per hour. By the second interview, in 1990, 23.9% were reported to earn 
$4.30 or less per hour, while 48.7% were now reportedly earning more than 
$6.00 per hour. The percentage of BD students employed in full-time 
positions was lower than the percentage of general education students at both 
interviews, but did increase significantly (p < .01) by the second interview. At 
the first interview (<2 years post-high school), 14.5% of BD youth were 
reported to be employed full-time, compared with 30% of general education 
youth. By the second interview (3-5 years post-high school), 35.0% of BD 
youth were employed full-time, compared to 46% of their general education 
counterparts (D'Amico & Blackorby, 1992). 

Another study addressing transition issues of youth with behavioral 
disorders was done by Neel, Meadows, Levine, and Edgar (1988). This study 
examined outcomes for 160 behaviorally disordered high school graduates in 
Washington state. The cohort was made up of students who had graduated 
between 1978 and 1986, making them anywhere from one to nine years out of 
school at the time of data collection. Neel et al.'s sample was similar to the 
NLTS sample in gender breakdown, with 79% males (n = 126). Outcomes for 
these BD graduates were compared to a non-disabled cohort (n = 542) of 
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randomly selected students who had been enrolled in a vocational track in 
high school and had graduated in the same years as the BD cohort. 

Neel et al. (1988) reported that only 17% of BD respondents were 
enrolled in some type of postsecondary school program at the time of data 
collection, compared to 47% of the non-disabled respondents. At the time of 
Neel et al.'s interview, 60% of BD graduates were em.ployed, as were 73% of 
the non-disabled graduates. These percentages are higher than those reported 
in the What Happens Next? study, most likely because the Neel et al. sample 
contained students who had been out of school up to nine years, where 
Wagner et al. examined students who had been out of school five years at the 
most. 



Carson, Sitlington and Frank (1995) recently reported results on the 
behaviorally disordered sub-population of the Iowa Statewide Follow-up 
Study, which is a 5-year project designed to study a random population of 
special education students. The Iowa study includes both graduates and drop- 
outs. At the time of Carson, et al.'s report, data had been collected at Year 1 
(when the graduates were one year out of high school) and at Year 3 (when 
the graduates were three years out of high school). Drop-outs were included 
with the peers with whom they would have graduated had they continued in 
school. Therefore, at the Year 1 interview, drop-outs could have been out of 
school anywhere from just over one year up to five years. Likewise, at the 
time of the Year 3 interview, drop-outs could have been out school from just 
over three years up to seven years. 

The Iowa sample consisted of 57 BD graduates and 25 BD dropouts. 
Male students made up 67% of the graduates and 84% of the drop-outs. At 
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Year 1, 40% of BD graduates and 50% of BD drop-outs were attending some 
type of postsecondary education or training. At the Year 3 interview numbers 
increased to 49% for BD graduates and 60% for BD drop-outs. These 
percentages are notably higher than Neel et al.'s (1988) reported 17% 
postsecondary school attendance (graduates one to nine years out), and 
Wagner et al.'s (1992) 32.5% (graduates three to five years out). 

Carson et al.'s (1995) employment data reflects that 55% of BD graduates 
and 36% of BD drop-outs were employed at Year 1, increasing to 68% of BD 
graduates and 60% of BD drop-outs at Year 3. Neel et al. (1988) reported a 60% 
employment rate for BD graduates (one to nine years out). Wagner et al. 
(1992) reported that 40.7% of BD students (graduates and drop-outs) were 
employed at the first interview (<2 years out of high school), and 47.4% were 
employed at the second interview (three to five years out). Of those 
employed, 61% of Carson et al.'s graduates and 75% of the drop-outs were 
employed full-time at the Year 1 interview. At the Year 3 interview, the 
graduates' full-time status dropped to 59%, while the dro^^-outs' rose to 93%. 
These Year 3 statistics were reported to be statistically significant using chi- 
square analyses. Wagner et al.'s data for full-time work status of BD students 
reflects a much smaller percentage in the full-time work force: 14.5% at <2 
years out and 35.0% at three to five years out. Carson et al. also reported that 
drop-outs made significantly more per hour (based on mean wages) than 
their graduate counterparts at the Year 1 interview. Drop-outs were reported 
to earn $5.38 per hour while graduates earned $3.69 per hour. At the Year 3 
interview, drop-outs were reported to earn $5.93 per hour, graduates $4.27. 
(This difference was not statistically significant, h«iwever.) 
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The data summarized above, from one national and two state-wide 
studies, reflects the best evidence available to date on the transition of 
behaviorally disordered youth from school to life in the community. 

I 

Current Study 

The primary research questions for this study addresses the differences 
in the post school outcomes for high school graduates labeled behaviorally 
disordered as compared to their peers without disabilities. 

Method 

This data set is part of a larger study entitled The First Decade Project 
which has been discussed elsewhere (Levine &c Edgar, 1994; 1995). The data set 
consists of two cohorts of graduates (1985 and 1990) from three high schools in 
northwest Washington. Included in the overall study are all of the special 
education graduates from these three school districts for the two cohort years, 
and an equal number of randomly selected non-disabled graduates. In the 
Fall of 1990 letters from the special education directors of the three school 
districts were sent to all the parents of the graduates requesting their 
participation in the study and requesting their informed coru«nt. For those 
parents who did not respond to the initial letter a follow-up telephone call 
was made requesting their participation. Informed consent was obtained for 
all the parents and graduates who participated in the study. The study 
reported in this article only addresses the non-disabled graduates (Original 
N=610) and the graduates labeled Seriously Behaviorally Disordered (BD) 
(Original N= 28). 
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The data for this study were collected over a five year period 
(1990-1995) using telephone interviews with the parents of the graduates. The 
interviews were incorporated into a computer assisted program that allowed 
the interviewer to enter the data directly into the database'. Reliability checks 
were conducted each year during which time a supervisor coded an interview 
concurrently with an interviewer and an agreement analysis was conducted 
for each so coded interview. There were a minimum of four such checks for 
each interviewer each year of the study. The agreement percentages for these 
interviews ranged from 91% to 100% with a median agreement of 97% for 100 
reliability checks. The information requested in the interviews focused 
primarily on the post school status of the graduates: current employment, 
hours worked, wages, benefits, post-secondary education program attendance 
and graduation from such programs, degrees earned, marital status, number 
of children, current living situation. In an earlier study (Levine & Edgar, 
1993), we determined high rates of agreement between the self report of the 
graduate and the report of other informants on the following variables: 
employment, post-secondary education program attendance, marital status, 
parenting, and place of residence. Low agreement was found for: hours 
worked, salary, and benefits (the primary reason for this low agreement was 
that the other informants did not know the correct response). 

Missing subjects plagues all longitudinal studies. There are two 
primary sources of missing subjects: those who were eligible for participation 
but who never were part of the study because they refused to participate or 
they could not be located, and those who participated in part of the study and 
then dropped out because they chose not to participate or they moved and 
could not be located. In this study our final contact rate was 71% (20) for the 
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BD graduates and 52% (315) for the non-disabled graduates. For the BD group, 
7 of the 8 missing subjects (88% j never participated in the study and 1 (12%) 
dropped out of the study after participating for several years. For the non- 
disabled group, 249 (84%) of the 295 missing subjects never participated in the 
study while 46 (16%) left the study during the duration of the study (See Table 
1 ). 



We analyzed the contact data in order to determine if there were 
significant differences between the subjects in the final contact group and 
those who never were part of the study and those who dropped out of the 
study. We were unable to note any differences as to gender, ethnicity, or 
school district between those who remained in the study and those who left 
the study and/or never participated in the study. 

Results 

Data on the employment rates for BD and non-disabled graduates are 
presented in Table 2. For the 1990 cohort, represented in Years 1-5, statistical 
comparisons (chi squares) yielded no significant differences. The 1985 
graduates, represented in Years 6 - 10, were analyzed similarly. In Years 6 and 
10 the BD graduates were employed at significantly lower rates than the non- 
disabled graduates. Annualized earnings are reported in Table 3. When 
considering only those graduates who were employed, no significant 
differences between BD and the non-disabled graduates' earnings were 
reported. 

It is not until rates of engagement were analyzed that differences of any 
magnitude were uncovered. Rates of engagement were calculated by 
determining the percentage of subjects in each cohort who were either 
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employed or enrolled in post-secondary education at the time of each 
interview. For female subjects, parenting was also considered an "engaged" 
activity. Data on rates of engagement of BD and non-disabled graduates are 
presented in Table 4. Significant differences were found at ei^t-of the ten 
data collection points. Rates of post-secondary degree completion (which 
included any type of degree or certificate) for the graduates were analyzed at 
Years 5 and >10. At the Year 5 interview, 23.1% of the BD graduates (n = 13) 
had completed some type of post-secondary degree program, while 44.7% of 
the non-disabled graduates (n = 161) had done so. At Year 10, 28.6% of the BD 
graduates (n = 7) had received some type of post-secondary degree or 
certificate, while 66.9% of the non-disabled cohort (n = 154) had done likewise. 
Chi-square analyses were completed using Yate's correction. Significance at 
the^^i£i_ level was reported at both comparison years. 

We would like to note that none of the four female BD graduates 
(three in the 1990 cohort and one in the 1985 cohort) received any type of post- 
secondary degree or certificate during the course of this study. However, at 
Year 5, 51.7% of the non-disabled females (n = 60) had received some type of 
post-secondary degree or certificate, and at Year 10, 78.0% (n = 59) had done so. 

Conclusions 

The results from this study suggest that graduates categorized as 
behaviorally disordered are employed at rates similar to that of their non- 
disabled peers up to ten years post-graduation. Because of the small sample 
sizes in the behaviorally disordered subset the significant difference at years 6 
and 10 could be negated by the presence of one more employed graduate. 
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Another effect of the low sample size was our ability to individually 
scrutinize the personal data collected for the behaviorally disordered subsets. 
Because of this scrutiny, we know that one of the male graduates in the 1985 
cohort was the full-time caretaker for his two children while his spouse 
worked full-time. This knowledge reinforces the importance placed on the 
framing of questions to properly capture subjects' participation in various 
adult activities. 

For those graduates who were employed, we do not find significant 
differences in earnings, which complements our finding of little significance 
in employment rates. Combined, these findings suggest that adult outcomes 
in terms of employment, for BD graduates cannot be considered wholly 
negative. 

Engagement rates, however, suggest something different. Adding post- 
secondary school attendance to employment to form an engagement variable 
produced a number of significant points. Apparently, BD graduates are not 
attending post-secondary education programs at rates comparable to their 
non-disabled peers. When looking at the trends for these two groups; 
engagement rates for non-disabled graduates start out high (98.1%) and 
remain high, while employment rates climb. This suggests that non-disabled 
graduates enter the work force as they leave school. For the BD graduates, 
employment rates look essentially flat, while engagement rates for this group 
decline over time until they eventually mirror employment rates. As BD 
graduates leave post-secondary school, employment rates for this population 
are not boosted. 
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Rates of degree completion are also significantly lower for the BD 
graduates and do not appear to increase after the five year mark, as do the 
rates of degree completion for the non-disabled cohort. Simply graduating 
from high school does not appear to make these two groups equal in terms of 
earning post-secondary degrees. 

Discussion 

Without knowledge of the types of secondary school programs these 
youngsters attended, it is impossible to determine whether or not any of the 
differences noted above are attributable to any certain type of transition 
programming. Before differences in outcomes can have specific implications 
for transition programming, research must be done that follows BD students 
from some point in time prior to graduation. 

Another important issue not addressed by this study is the progress of 
drop-outs. Given that Wagner et al. (1992) reported a drop-out rate of 56.3% 
for behaviorally disordered students, it is easy to assume that our educational 
system is failing this group of youth. More data on outcomes for BD drop- 
outs is needed to establish whether or not this is truly the case. Including 
drop-outs in follow-along or follow-up studies makes research initiated prior 
to graduation even more appealing. 

Low incidence groups -- in this case, high school graduates categorized 
as behaviorally disordered - are difficult to track longitudinally. In this study 
we would have expected 20 - 26 BD graduates in the 1990 cohort, given a total 
special education graduate population of 261 and an estimated incidence rate 
of 8 - 10%. In the 1985 cohort we would have expected 27 - 35 BD graduates, 
given a total special education graduate population in that year of 349 and the 
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same incidence rate. In reality, the BD subsets (before subject attrition) were 
comprised of 15 BD graduates in the 1990 cohort and 13 in the 1985 cohort. 
Given an estimated drop-out rate of 55% for this population, the low 
numbers are understandable. 

Because of the low numbers of BD subjects in this study, our results 
must be considered suggestive at best. Our findings, however, are comparable 
to the recent findings of other researchers as described in the review of 
literature. It may be prudent for researchers interested in this population to 
investigate other ways of tracking behaviorally disordered students - 
graduates or otherwise. 
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Table 1 



Final Contact Rates for Graduates bv Disability and gender 



Cohort 1 - 1985 Graduates 


Total Possible 
Contacts (N) 


Successfully 
Contacted all 


Rate of 
Contact (%) 


Behavior Disordered 


13 


7 


53.8 


Male 


II 


6 


54.5 


Female 


2 


I 


500 


Non-disabled 


349 


154 


44.1 


Male 


209 


95 


45.4 


Female 


140 


59 


42.1 



Cohort 2- 1990 Graduates 








Behavior Disordered 


15 


13 


86.6 


Male 


12 


10 


83.3 


Female 


3 


3 


100.0 


Non-disabled 


261 


161 


61.6 


Male 


162 


103 


63 5 


Female 


99 


60 


60.6 
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Table 2 



Employment rates for BD and non-disabled graduates bv category and year 

Year BDfn=13) 

1 53.8 

2 46.2 

3 46.2 

4 53.8 

5 61.5 





(n = 7) 


(n= 154) 




6 


42.9 


80.3 


41 


7 


71.4 


85.1 


ns 


8 


71.4 


82.5 


ns 


9 


57.1 


83.1 


ns 


10 


42.9 


87.7 





NDfn=161) Statistical Significance 



62.9 


ns 


63.4 


ns 


66.5 


ns 


53.8 


ns 


78.9 


ns 



Note; All comparisons were analyzed using a one-tail Fisher’s Exact Test. *p < .05. *‘’'p > .01. 
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Table 3 



Mean annualized eamines for graduates who were employed at the time of contact 



Ysm 


BD (n\ 


ND(n) 


1 


$12,734 (5) 


$8,576 (76) 


2 


16,172 (4) 


9,213 (76) 


3 


10,562 (6) 


10,653 (89) 


4 


11,873 (6) 


13,801 (86) 


5 


14,071 (7) 


17,539 (95) 


6 


24,419 (2) 


20,056 (74) 


7 


18,954 (4) 


22,812 (74) 


8 


24,927 (4) 


25,614 (91) 


9 


32,086 (4) 


29,019 (79) 


10 


32,500 (2) 


29,896 (82) 



Note: Figures represented in dollars per year. Graduates who were not employed at the time of 
contact and those for whom no income data were collected were not included in the calculations 
of annualized earnings for that year. One way analysis of variance was used for earnings 
comparisons. 
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Table 4 



Rates of engagement 


for aradu ites bv catesorv and 




Xeai 


BP(nr.U) 


ND(n=161) 


Siatistical Significance 


1 


84.6 


98.1 




2 


84.6 


93.8 


ns 


3 


69.2 


94.4 




4 


69.2 


98.1 




5 


69.2 


96.3 






(n = 7) 


(n= 154) 




6 


57.1 


92.2 


* 


7 


71.4 


96.8 


* 


8 


71.4 


93.5 


ns 


9 


71.4 


91.6 


ns 


10 


57.1 


95.5 





Note; Numbers are percentages. All comparisons were analyzed using a one-tail Fisher’s Exact 
Test. *p< .05. **p> .01. 
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The First Decade After Graduation: Anecdotal Accounts of Locating and 
Retaining a Longitudinal Follow-up Sample 
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Abstract 



This article provides narrative accounts on the tracking of a sample of 1,098 subjects in a 
longitudinal study of the quality of life of high school graduates in three school districts 
in Washington state. The effort in locahng and retaining a large target population is not 
often discussed in the literature, and yet it is an important facet of longitudinal research. 
High family mobility, a problem found especially in inner cities, is a major challenge. 
This study focused on two cohorts of 1985 and 1990 graduates. The special problems 
encountered in finding the subjects in the 1985 cohort, and recommended strategies for 
successful data collection for both cohorts are described. 
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This article was inspired by my work as the research data collection supervisor 
for a 5-year federally funded project entitled "The First Decade After Graduation. The 
project had two components: 1) a quantitative study and 2) the completion of 26 
qualitative case studies. My primary responsibility involved the data collection for the 
quantitative component. 

One characteristic of United States culture is that it is a very mobile society. It 
would be safe to say that economic forces are a major element that drives this high rate 
of mobility. I know individuals as well as whole families who moved two or three 
times within one year, sometimes not by choice, but by necessity. This phenomenon of 
mobiUty creates an interesting and challenging dilemma for researchers who conduct 
follow-up and foUow-along studies. Two issues were of concern for our study. First, 
how could we locate subjects for whom we had old (5 years old) addresses and 
telephone numbers; and second, when we found people, how could we maintain our 
sample over time? Ramey (1982) once said that attrition is the "bane of longitudinal 
studies." In addition, our need to begin our study with subjects whose addresses and 
phone numbers were 5 years old posed, I believe, an even greater challenge than when 
studies screen /recruit participants for their research from currently operating 
programs. As Streissguth and Glunta (1992) have noted, "careful attention to 
recruitment and retention sets the stage for successful longitudinal prospective 
research" (p. 138). They employed a screening device to optimize selection of their 
follow-up cohort, something we could not do. Studies conducted by Gregory, Lohr, 
and Gilchrist (1992) and Gwadz and Rotheram-Borus (12992) also began with actual 

bodies. 

Research that is funded with a line item for payments to subjects often is limited 
in the number of subjects, because of the expense. Follow-up studies often track 
hundreds, if not thousands, of individuals and families. Thus it is difficult-that is, 
simply too expensive— to offer incentives to so many participants. In the qualitative 
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portion of the "First Decade After Graduation" study, 26 subjects were paid a $100.00 
honorarium for completing a set of 3 in-depth face-to-face interviews. In the Gregory, 
Lohr, and Gilchrist (1992) study, 241 respondents were paid for each interview they 
completed over a 2-year period "to increase the response rate. ..when interest in the 
study could wane..." (p. 74). GeneraUy speaking, researchers are placed in a position in 
which they have to explain the positive outcomes of such studies to make it appealing 
for people to remain involved. They essentially depend on an individual s sense of 
belonging to a community and his or her participation in its betterment directly as well 

as indirectly. 

The purpose of the "First Decade After Graduation" study was to look at what 
1985 and 1990 graduates of high school were doing over the 5-year period of the grant 
period. For the 1985 graduates the start-up of our project in Year 1 was 5 years since 
they had graduated and thus would extend to 10 years after graduation. For the 1990 
cohort, we wanted to follow them for the 5 years directly following graduation. The 
researchers wanted to examine the quality of life of graduates in order to determine 
what new and innovative programs could be put in place in the high school to help 
graduates have a better quality of life and make a positive transition into the adult 
world of employment, postsecondary education, and social activities. 

The data were collected once a year during a computer-assisted telephone 
interview with the person most familiar with the graduate's situation. We also 
interviewed the graduates themselves in the first and second years of the project (for a 
side study of respondent agreement). However, when a parent, guardian, or other 
respondent refused to be interviewed or could not be reached, we attempted to 
interview the graduate a$ "respondent." The databases for these sets of respondents 
were kept distinct. 

The protocol asked about key post-high school experiences including further 
education and training, employment, residence, marital status, and whether the 
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graduate had children. At the start of Year 1 in January 1991, the sample included the 
names of 632 graduates from the 1985 graduation class and 466 graduates from the 1990 
graduation class of three school districts. We mailed letters of consent to the parents. 
Nineteen percent (118) of letters to the 1985 subjects' parents and 3')o (14) of letters to the 
1990 subjects' parents were returned to us as undelivered with no forwarding address 
See Table 1 for a detailed breakdown of the status of consent letters. For those subjects 
whom we were able to reach but from whom a written response had not been received, 

we requested consent at the time of the first interview. 

[Insert Table 1 here] 

Our contact rate in Year 1 for the 1985 cohort across all three districts was 351, 

56% of our original N; the contact rate in year 1 for the 1990 cohort across all three 
districts was 344, 74% of our original N. See Table 2 for a complete analysis of our 

ability to contact our respondents on a year-to-year basis. 

[Insert Table 2 here] 

The first year of the project posed the most challenge in locating our subjects, 
especially those from the 1985 graduation class. See Table 3 for the status of Year 1 
subjects who were difficult to reach because of disconnected and wrong phone 
numbers. We were working with the graduation class lists with graduates addresses 
and phone numbers as of 1985 and 1990 from the respective school districts. Thus we 
employed a number of strategies to maximize our efforts in locating subjects. Methods 
included contacting Directory Assistance services and making extensive telephone book 
searches. We also consulted cross-reference directories such as the Polk Directory 
(1990) and the Cole Directory (1990). We placed calls to same-name people to see if any 
of them possibly could be relatives of our sample members. For example, we found a 
paternal uncle of one graduate. He had no information regarding the graduate or the 
graduate’s mother because his brother had divorced her. But he did give us the number 
of his sister, who he believed knew of the mother's current situation. The ex-sister-in- 
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law was willing to give us the mother's new name and phone number. In another case 
of a disconnected number, we found a graduate's aunt, who referred us to the 
graduate's grandmother, who referred us to the graduate's mother. In the case of very 
common names (such as Smith or Scott) where there were more than ten possibilities, it 
was not feasible for us to search that way. In a more radical approach, two data 
collectors visited a graduate's address provided by the school district. They spoke with 
neighbors and telephoned other graduates or friends of the subject who might know the 
subject's whereabouts. They visited the school that the graduate had attended. This 
latter strategy, however, resulted in our finding only 5 of our subjects (Year 1), two 1985 
graduates and three 1990 graduates. 

From our experience in realizing how difficult it was to locate people, we 
modified our interview. At the end of each interview we requested from the 
respondent the name and phone number of someone (i.e., "a contact") who would 
"always know where you are in case you move or change your phone number. " This 
proved to be a very useful and successful strategy. For example, in Year 2, we 
encountered 45 disconnected and wrong phone numbers. We were successful in 
locating 26 of these subjects, 17 (65%) of whom were found when we called the "contact" 
person and requested the subject's new telephone number. See Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 
which delineate the status of discormected and wrong numbers we encountered in 
Years 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively, and tne manner in which we derived current telephone 
numbers. 

[Iitsert Tables 4, 5, 6, & 7 here] 

Accounts concerning our search for subjects who were no longer at the same 
address or phone number where they had been a few years before, a month before, or 
even "just a few days ago" are the focus of this essay. For example, we contacted a 
respondent in North Carolina who asked us to call back to do an interview at another 
time; when we did so a few days later, the respondent had moved! What follows are a 
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few anecdotes that gave a sense of hope and encouragement to our project s researchers 
in their never-ending struggle to keep the sample intact, and to our data collectors, who 
served the project 3 s ' searchers as well as interviewers. 

Situation Is We had received a written consent to participate from SF, a graduate s 
mother, but after nine attempts to contact her we were told the number was wrong. We 
then wrote to her, but our letter was returned as undelivered. SF had written a note on 
her original consent letter to say that she and her son both attended a community 
college. We called the community college and found that neither was enrolled, but that 
the graduate had worked part-time in the machine shop up until recently. We 
explained our study to the person we were speaking with, and he agreed to give us a 
telephone number for SF. It should be noted that we placed five calls to the community 
college before reaching someone' who agreed ro give us a number, and then three more 

calls to that number resulted in an interview. 

Situation 2: The graduate had Uved with a foster mother in 1985. We interviewed 
her, but the interview was missing substantial irrformation. She did not know the 
whereabouts of the graduate, whom we did want to try to contact. The graduate s name 
was not Usted in the phone book, but there were a few people with the same last name. 
We called LT. She was in fact the graduate’s paternal grandmother. Although she too 
did not know the graduate's address or phone number, she gave us the father's phone 
number. However, when we called the father’s number, the person who answered said 
that the father was in the hospital, and suggested that we call back in 3 weeks. We 
called back in 3 weeks and spoke with the father. We explained our study and why we 
were looking for his son. He gave us his number, and we were able to reach and 
conduct an interview with the graduate. 

Situation 3: We interviewed the father of a graduate, but the number he gave us 
for his son was a disconnected number. We called the father back at his home, but then 
his number was disconnected! We called twice and left messages at his work number. 
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No response for several days. Then one day when vve called, he was at work and talked 
with us. He said we should use his work number next year, and said he would call us 
back with his son's new number. After 3 days, we received the new phone number for 
the graduate. 

Situation 4: The phone number we had for a graduate's parent turned out to be 
the number of one of the graduate's siblings. But it tcx)k 16 calls before we were able to 
speak with someone at the number in order to find out that it was for the wrong person. 
A friend of the sibling gave us the parent's phone number and it took another six calls 
before we were able to conduct an interview. 

Situation 5: The name of the graduate was WH. The "parent" name (as given to 
us by the school district actually was a former stepfather) was TB. His phone number 
was disconnected. There were no TBs in the telephone book or listed through Directory 
Assistance. The data collector looked up the last name of the graduate in the telephone 
book . There were several. We called all of the numbers several times. At last one of 
' the people we called said som.ething to this effect: "He doesn't have anything to do with 
us. No, we don't know him." The data collector felt that this strange response indicated 
that the woman knew something and continued talking about who we were and why 
we wanted to talk with a parent or guardian of WH, and to WH. Finally, it turned out 
that the woman was the mother of a man who had been married to WH's mother, but 
who wasn't WH's father, although the boy had taken his name. Meanwhile, this woman 
knew the mother's maiden name, but that was not listed in the phone book. She told 
the data collector that she would see if her husband knew anything and that we should 
call her back the next day. We called back and she said she was sorry but she had no 
new information, except that she thought that the mother worked for Polly s Cookie 
Company (a pseudonym); she said she thought she had seen the graduate's mother 
driving a Polly's Cookie Company truck in the neighborhood recently. The data 
collector called Polly's Cookie Company. They did not know a CW (mother's maiden 



name), but they did employ a CB. (This was the same last name that was on our contact 
sheet, although she was no longer married to TB either.) CB wasn’t there then, but we 
were told that if we called back at such and such a time, maybe we could reach her. We 
called back and spoke with her briefly; she gave us her home number and told us to call 
her back at home in the evening. We did indeed phone her at home and conduct an 
interview. It would be fair to say that it took us approximately 45 phone calls to reach 
her. In this case, it was difficult to keep an exact record of attempts to find the 
interviewee and conduct the interview. Needless to say, the data collector was pleased 
that this search did not result in a refusal to be interviev/ed! 

Situation 6: We called the parent's number, but only the graduate was living at 
the home. The mother was living in Alaska and the graduate informed us that she was 
not the appropriate parent to talk with. But the father, who was the appropriate 
parent/ respondent, lived on a houseboat and, according to the graduate, 'without a 
phone.” The graduate told us that he spoke with his father every month or so. 

However, he offered to get us a work number for his father. The graduate appeared not 
to want to give out information, but at the same time he did complete an interview with 
us. We called him back 10 days later, and asked where his father worked. This time he 
was willing to tell us, and we called the father at work to conduct the interview. 

Situation 7: The graduate's mother’s number was disconnected and there was no 
Directory Assistance listing for her. The data collector called the "contact, " the mother's 
mother-in-law, but learned that the mother had divorced this woman’s son during the 
past year. The former mother-in-law said she knew nothing about the graduate or his 
mother. (The woman’s son had been the mother's second or third husband and the 
graduate was not his child.) But then the "contact called us back and said that the 
graduate's sister worked at Bend’s Department Store. We called the store and spoke 
with the sister, who gave us her mother's new number. 
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Situation 8: The mother's phone number was disconnected. The "contact ' person 
refused to give us the mother's new number because of recent harassment calls to her; 
further, she was out of town. The graduate had no phone. In this situation the "contact" 
person was the aunt and she was familiar with the graduate, so the caller asked if she 
would be willing to become our respondent for the next 3 years and she agreed. It took 
nine calls to reach an appropriate interviewee. 

Situation 9: The phone number we had for one of our subject's families who 
lived in SE Washington was now the number for a business firm and not the subject's 
home phone. The data collector asked the person she was speaking with to look up the 
mother's name in the local telephone book to see if a new number was listed. This 
person was cooperative and did find a listing. When we called, we reached a family 
member (a stepfather) who requested that we call back at another time and speak with 
JW's mother. After two more attempts, we reached her and conducted the interview. 

Situation 10: A "contact" person said that the current address of the graduate s 
mother was correct. We sent a letter because calling the phone number did not work, 
but we received no answer to our letter. The contact did not know about the 
graduate. However, looking back at his interview from Year 2, we found that he had 
been at the CJR Center (a pseudonym). We called there. The person answering our call 
could not give us any information because of confidentiality concerns, but said she had 
seen him "walking down the road a week or so ago" and that he was in the area--we 
could send his letter to the CJR Center, and they would forward it to him. We did this, 
but never received a response from the graduate. The data collector suspected she had 
found the subject, but that, in essence, we had a received a refusal through silence. 
However, for coding purposes, since we had not received either a written or \ erbal 
refusal to be interviewed, we did record this subject as "not found. " Although v;e were 
not successful in speaking to either the parent or the graduate in this case, I chose to 
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include this anecdote as an example of how we did actively pursue a number of 
avenues in our attempt to find our family informants /respondents. 

Situation 11: In this situation we had the telephone number for our informant, 
the foster mother of our subject. She was reached, but she told us that she had not 
heard from the subject for the past year. She felt that she could not respond to the 
interview questions; she simply did not have knowledge of ^he circumstances of his life 
over the past year. She gave us an address for the subject, but she alerted us that it 
might not be current. She also said she would write to him about the study. We also 
sent a letter, but never received a written reply. During another call that we made to 
the foster mother she said she would call us if she heard from him. The project data 
collection period was nearing a close, and we were prepared to classify this situation as 
"unable to do an interview." A month later, the foster mother called us and gave us a 
telephone number for the graduate who was now residing and working in another 
state. We opened our files, called the graduate, and conducted the interview. The 
success of reaching an informant in this situation was solely dependent on the 
exemplary cooperation of the foster mother. 

Situation 12: Our respondent in Year 4 was the graduate. When we called him 
in Year 5, he was no longer at the number we had for him. We got his new number, but 
when we called him, he said he was "too busy" to talk to us. His foster mother had been 
our respondent in previous years, but this year, she still did not know the circumstances 
of the graduate, and chose not to call him. The caller decided to give it another try at 
the graduate's current number. The number we had turned out to be the number for the 
graduate's father's partner. She was very familiar with the graduate and agreed to be 
interviewed. Seven calls (involving four people and two states) had been made in order 
to obtain a completed interview. 

Situation 13: During Year 4 of the study, 92% (see Table 5) of informants who 
had disconnected or wrong numbers were found by way of a person whose phone 
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number the informant had given us in a previous year. In two of those cases, it should 
be noted that the "contact" person actually referred us to another "contact" person who 
had current knowledge of the whereabouts of our family informant. Thus four layers 
of making telephone calls took place before we reached the person we needed to 
interview. 

Situation 14; The phone numbers for our respondent and contact person were 
both wrong numbers. We consulted the Directory Assistance service and were given 
the phone number of the graduate's stepmother. The stepmother gave us the number 
for the graduate's mother. It took 10 telephone calls before this interview was obtained 
with our respondent (the mother). 

Situation 15: Our respondent in the first 4 years was MT, the grandmother of the 
graduate. In Year 5 we made six attempts to contact her at different times of the day 
and everung without success. The interviewer decided to call AP, the contact person, to 
find out about our respondent. After two attempts we reached AP, who told us that MT 
was in a nursing home in a different city. She did not have the name or phone number 
of the nursing home, but told the caller that it was in a "nice wooded area." The data 
collector then began calling nursing homes in the particular city. On the fifth try, she 
decided to ask the person she was talking to if she knew of a particular home that was 
referred to as "the one in the tuce wooded area." The person suggested one and the 
caller found MT there. However, the caregiver at the nursing home explained that MT 
was "not up to it and unable to come to the phone. " The graduate in this situation did 
not have a telephone, and there were no other eligible family informants available. 
Although we were not successful in obtaining an interview, we had found our 
respondent after 14 calls. 

Situation 16: We called the graduate who was our respondent at her mother's 
home number. Her mother informed us of her new number. We made three attempts 
to call her, and each time were told by her fiance that she would be home later or was in 
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the shower. Then during our fourth attempt, the fiance said that Joann (pseudonym) 
would rather not be bothered, but that he would talk to us if the caller would tell him "a 
little about herself." He had been very chatty and seemed very proud of the graduate's 
and his own achievements in the past year. The caller felt comfortable about this 
arrangement and conducted the interview. Afterwards, she simply explained a little 
about herself-for example, being a parent of two grown children and her work at the 
university. Thus the interview w^as conducted in a reciprocal atmosphere. 

General observations 

On a number of occasions, parents initially refused to be interviewed until they 
had permission from the respective graduate. This meant waiting 1 to 3 weeks until 
they had reached the graduate; then we called them back to see if they had received 
permission to talk to us and be interviewed. 

In several cases, although we had current addresses and the parents had given 
written corrsent to be interviewed, but when we phoned, the numbers were not current. 
In these situations, we always sent out another letter requesting a current telephone 
number. We always ir\formed the families that we would protect the confidentiality of 
their numbers because most of these families had an urUisted/ unpublished phone 
number. 

We employed a diverse array of strategies to locate our subjects. It should also 
be noted that even in cases where we did have an accurate and up-to-date telephone 
number, we had to make numerous calls (sometimes 10 or more calls) to reach our 
interviewee. For example, one family was out of the country at the time of our data 
collection. We found this out only after making our 12th call, when a friend answered 
the phone and told us when the family would return. 

Recommendations 

Our first recommendation is that researchers begin projects with population 
samples that are accessible and whose addresses and phone numbers are current. This 



particular longitudinal study needed to "go back in time" to 1985 class graduation lists, 
providing a challenge to the data collectors. It is also suggested that if school districts 
did follow-up studies of their graduates, they would be able to see more immediately 
the outcomes of their programs. These data would serve as an evidential foundation 
from which to maintain programs that work or modify programs to insure the quality 
of life of high school graduates. 

Second, in conducting longitudinal studies, we found it essential to receive from 
the respondents the name and telephone number of someone who would "always know 
where you are, and be willing to let us know." In our study in a number of cases the 
contact person insisted on not giving out our respondent's phone number. The data 
collector needs to strongly urge the respondent to let the "contact person" know that 
they have given out their name and phone number. We also suggest that the names 
and phone numbers of two contact persons be obtained. 

Third, we recommend that data collectors be trained to be sensitive to a variety 
of responses and encouraged to let the data collection supervisor know of any unusual 
circumstances on a daily basis. For example, in the third year of cur study a "no, I can't" 
response in four situations turned out not to be a refusal, but simply "no, I can't now." 
Weekly meetings to review progress and update procedures as needed is highly 
recommended. 

We strongly urged our callers to speak with the same respondent as in the 
previous year. However, that was not always possible. Therefore, our fourth 
recommendation isL that in studies where it is feasible, be willing to change to another 
"family informant." We only switched to another respondent who knew the current life 
situation of the graduate, and we maintained distinct codes to differentiate respondents 
and their relation to the subject (graduate). 
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Conclusion 

Th<? positive efforts in locating and retaining our subject irvformants are 
demonstrated in the relatively low attrition rates from year to year of contact (Year 2 at 
6% of Year I's N; Year 3 at 3%; Year 4 at 1.5%; and Year 5, 1%), and the attrition rate of 
n.5%* between Year 1 (contact N=695) and Year 5 (contact N=615) of our study. 

Thus we found that it was a strong sense of commitment and perseverance that played 
the vital roU i our endeavor to locate subjects throughout the life of the project. 



The 11.5% attrition rate includes attrition by death (n=4) and refusals (n=27) after an 
initial Year 1 interview had been conducted. 
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Table 1 



Status of Mailinff and Return or No-Retum ot Consent Letters to and from tne parents 
and Oiiardians of the 1985 and 1990 Cohorts ffor:Year 1 Start-up). 




1985 


1990 


N=632 


N=466 


Total % 


Total % 



YES (Consent) 



95 15 



97 21 



NO (No consent) 



53 8 



43 



RETURNED TO US AS 118 19 

UNDELIVERED 



14 



NO LETTER 
RETURNED 



366 58 



312 67 
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Table 3 



nf disrnnnpgteH and wrong numbers encountered in Year 1. and how many we 
reached (whether interviewed.or refused! 



Number of DIS/WN Numbers Found & % 



1985 


N 


N 


% 


School District A 


140 


25 


18 


School District B 


55 


8 


14 


School District C 


42 


4 


9 


1990 


School District A 


58 


17 


29 


School District B 


25 


7 


28 


School District C 


8 


4 


50 
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Table 4 



Status of disconnected and wrong numbers encounteredin_Year 2 for research sample 
and manner in which the current phone numbers were found. 





DIS/WN Numbers 


Numbers 


Found 




N 


N 


% 


1985 Cohort 


17 


12 


71 


1990 Cohort 


28 


14 


50 


Totals 


45 


26 


58 




How the numbers found 








N=26 








Total 


% 




Via the "contact person" 


17 


65 




Via directory assistance 


4 


15 




Via letters sent out to 


5 


19 





request new number 



Table 5 



Status of disfonnected and wrong numbers encountered in Year 3 for research sample 
and manner in which current phon e numbers for subjects were found. 





DIS/WN Numbers 


Numbers 


Found 




N 


N 


% 


1985 Cohort 


24 


16 


67 


1990 Cohort 


24 


20 


83 


Totals 


48 


36 


75 




How the numbers found 








N=36 








Total 


% 




Via the "contact person" 


15 


42 




Via directory assistance 


13 


36 




Via letters sent out to 


8 


22 





request new number 
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Table 6 

S^ahis of disconnected and wrong numbers encounteredJn Year 4 for research sample 
and manner in which current pho ne numbers for subjects were found. 





DIS/WN Numbers 


Numbers 


Found 




N 


N 


% 


1985 Cohort 


21 


16 


76 


1990 Cohort 


26 


23 


88 


Totals 


47 


39 


83 




How the numbers found 








N=39 








Total 


‘•/o 




Via the "contact person" 


36 


92 




Via directory assistance 


2 


5 




Via letters sent out to 


1 


3 





request ne\/ i\umber 



Table? 



QfaHic n( dUronnect?d and wrong numbe rs encountered in Year 5 for research samcifi 
anH manner in which cur rent phone numbers for subjects were found. 





DIS/WN Numbers 


Numbers Found 




N 


N % 


1985 Cohort 


13 


12 92 


1990 Cohort 


21 


18 86 


Totals 


34 


30 88 




How the numbers found 






N=30 






Total 


% 


Via the 'contact person" 


20 


67 


Via directory assistance 


5 


17 


Via letters sent out to 


5 


17 



request new number 
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